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Link-Belt’s unique Drive gives « 
not only Infinitely Variable Speed Control 


but POSITIVE Power Transmission 


o Uo 


NLIKE other variable 
speed devices the P.1.V. 
Gear transmits power posi- 
tively from input shaft to 
output shaft through a posi- 
trve chain drive of unique 
design. The P. 1. V. Gear 
gives accurate control of 
speed without steps or de- 
pendence upon friction at 
any point. 


§ end for copy of Link-Belt 
Gear Book No. 1274. 


INK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of 


Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 


(Positive, Infinitely Variable) 


“THE Variable 
Speed Transmission 
for the 
Textile Industry'’ 
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New rings - a 
modernization 
that costs little! 


Modernize that very important part of 
your frames: the rings, and you will be 
taking a big step toward maximum out- 
put per frame. A frame is no better than 
its rings. If yours are old and wavy, you 
will accomplish definite improvements in 
production and quality by modernizing with 
new DIAMOND FINISH rings. Try it on just 


one frame — you'll be surprised! 


Whitinsville 
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SPINNING RING CO, 
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Are vou getting excessive shedding? 

Are you getting a large percentage of sec- 
onds? 

Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 


Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders 
in your modernization 
program! 


“The Textile industry is Stepping 
out.” 
More and more textile mills are os 
adopting modern equipment—mod- 
ern methods. Eclipse Bobbin Hold- 
ers fit right into such plans. They | 
replace ‘“‘out of date’’ wooden skew- | | | | 
ers. They improve the quality of Lh 
the yarn. 
With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on |||. 
your creel boards, lint and fly can’t 
accumulate cleaning is simpler. 
Yarn or roving is not strained. tee 
These Ball Bearing Holders are || 
rigidly fixed to the top of the creel 
board—bottoms are free and clear. 
They’re quickly installed — easily & 
bolted through skewer 
holes in the frame. Give | 
them a trial—they belong 4 
in all modernization pro- 
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| 
ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. ) 

Eimira, N. Y. | 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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A HIGH PERCENTAGE OF THE LOOMS OF 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IS OR ETE 


a piece of machinery 1s said to he obsolete when there ts available an 


improved model which will do the wore hetter. faster, and al leas cost “i 


N fairness to yourself you should check the percentage of your looms that is 


obsolete. The very existence of many a mill depends on just this check of its 


equipment against the new family of C & K precision-built looms. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS. SILKS. RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER-PROVIDENCE S.B. Alexander, So. Magr., Charlotte 
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resident Geers Address to Convention 


BY B. E. GEER 


President, American Cotton 


T is in obedience to custom, and not in the belief that 

I can make any worthy contribution to your thinking, 
that I ask the members of the Association this morning 
for the indulgence of a few minutes. Events and devel- 
opments of the past twelve months suggest to your minds 
many subjects that might be discussed at this meeting 
with profit. I have chosen rather to confine the scope 
of this paper to the consideration of a few topics that 
[ deem to be of sufficient general interest to justify em- 
phasis at this time. 

Our GUESTS 

We are fortunate in having as our honoréd guests 
today a group of earnest and thoughtful men who will 
speak to us in due course on phases of a subject in which 
I am sure we have a common, vital and pressing interest. 
I am purposely abbreviating this paper in order to give 
our invited speakers full opportunity to present to you 
some matters that I believe are of immediate importance 
to the members of this Association, especially to those 
of us who live in the South. I am sure you will hear 
these speakers gladly and with appreciation of their 
timely messages. 

Our LEADERS 


I do not intend to dwell at length upon the period of 
depression through which our industry has been passing 
for many months. These trying days are too deeply 
imbedded in your minds and memories to require elabora- 
tion. As I contemplate our experience for the la%& three 
years the thought uppermost in my mind is the convic- 
tion that the future of the industry is safe in the hands 
of its leaders. 

I wish I had the gift that would make it possible for 
me to pay fitting tribute to that small band of unselfish 
patriots whose intelligence, wisdom, courage and faith 
have guided us and are still guiding us through the 
troublous times. In the darkness of depression these 
men have carried unfalteringly the torch that has lighted 
the way. To call names would be to run the risk of 
glaring omissions. 

One of the fine and redeeming things about a period 
of bitter experience, whether in industry or in govern- 
ment, is that the very times themselves raise up men 
who prove themselves masters of their fate. If as many 
thoughtful men believe our industry is now on the thres- 
hold of better days credit is due largely, if not wholly, 
to these men who have given, day in and day out, of 
their time and thought without stint at the cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice. 


With the energy and devotion of these 


Manufacturers Association 


men to lead us we are justified, I believe, in taking a 
hopeful view of. the future. 


TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


I would be remiss if, as your president, I did not take 
this occasion to speak in commendation of the great ser- 
vice rendered our whole industry by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute under the able leadership of Mr. Hines and 
Mr. Sloan. It is to be doubted whether our business 
could have survived these trying days without the guid- 
ance and support of the Institute. The outstanding ac- 
complishments of the year have been (1) the successful 
promotion of the movement that has resulted in the 
elimination of women and minors from the night run of 
approximately four-fifths in number of the active spindles 
of this country, and (2) the dissemination of dependable 
information based upon which the mills in different 
groups have adopted a schedule of operation aimed at 
balancing production and consumption. More and more 
the work and influence of the Institute is justifying its 
existence. I wish I could say the word that would lay 
this thought squarely upon the mind and consciences of 
every member of this Association who holds a position 
of responsibility. 

The great problem before the Institute from its incep- 
tion was, and is now, to transform individualists into 
co-operative beings. It was not an accident or purpose- 
less act when men in the industry conceived, and gave 
form and substance to the Institute. While it may have 
been a partially submerged idea at the time, the truth is 
that thoughtful men in the industry were having forced 
upon them the already belated conclusion that unrelated 
effort was precipitating the industry down the road that 
leads to disaster and failure. And so the Institute has 
“come to the Kingdom for such a time as this.”’ 


In the beginning the task before Mr. Hines was not 
an easy one. Previous to the expansion of the industry 
that came with the World War there was no compelling 
reason for co-operative effort on the part of mill execu- 
tives. But the period of deflation immediately following 
the war, and these recent years when men and industry 
have been taught in a powerful way that there is no 
escape from the penalties of a great world conflict and no 
such thing as disregard of world conditions, new and in- 
sistent reasons requiring co-operation have come into 
being and it is this lesson—need for co-operation and 
collective action—that has been the great and outstand- 
ing contribution of the Institute to our industry. 


In the South the textile industry is just now emerging 
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from the first generation of its leaders. In one important 
mill center of the South where a large development has 
taken place, for the most part within the last three 
decades, the founders of the mills in this section may be 
listed as one lawyer, one fertilizer manufacturer, and six 
merchants. In these early vocations these were success- 
ful men but in training and in disposition they were indi- 
vidualists. It should help us to be patient to remember 
that co-operation with others in their new responsibilities 
was not in their active days a condition of moderate or 
even marked success, whatever might have been the bene- 
fits of co-operation even in their times. Not until recent 
years has collective action in the management of these 
corporations been a necessary adjunct to success. 

But times have changed. We are living in a new world 
molded and shaped by new and heretofore unexperienced 
social and economic factors. Theories expounded by 
great political economists of the last century have been 
either set aside or modified by students of this country. 
John Stuart Mill could say of his time and of his England 
that the very act of production maintained consumption 
on an even balance with only temporary and unimportant 
adjustments required. But with all his crudition, he did 
not and could not foresee this so-called machine age, or 
such times as we now live in when theories must deal with 
a compact and inter-dependent world made so by new 
and revolutionary modes of communication and trans- 
portation of which he never dreamed. 

Whether we see in the machine age ultimate good or 
ultimate evil, the machine age is with us. Labor saving 
devices are no less a pressure on the manutacturer than 
on the worker. Adjustment required by the one is as 
real and as peremptory in its demands as in the other. 
In times still remembered by some of you economic prob- 
lems were Studies within the confines of one section of our 
common country. ‘Today world markets act and react 
upon one another with a rapidity that contlounds us. | 
say again that the Cotton-Textile Institute has ‘come 
into the Kingdom for such a time as this.” For us I 
believe the Institute, generously supported, is and will be 
our pillar of cloud by day and our pillar of fire by night. 

THE SOUTHERN CoTTON FARMER 

Many of us were reared on cotton farms. Even now 
our relatives, many of them, are cotton farmers. We 
know something of the vicissitudes of this great class o1 
people, who in the very time when our business has suffer- 
ed most have themselves moved each succeeding year 
from bad to worse. We cannot and we must not ignore 
the cotton farmers both for their own sakes and in our 
own interest. For this reason it has seemed fitting and 
proper that the program of this meeting should be built 
around the keynote: “The Southern Cotton Farmer, the 
producer of Our Raw Material.” 

It is to be questioned whether cotton manufacturing in 
the South can again reach a satisfactory and stable posi- 
tion until agriculture has been resuscitated, our farms 
have been re-populated, and many of the fundamental 
problems that are now facing agriculture have been solv- 
ed. I cannot believe that our business as cotton manu- 
facturers can permanently prosper unless this prosperity 
be shared with that great army of consumers who are at 
the same time the producers of our raw material. 

While I do not believe that the cotton manufacturing 
industry alone can solve the problems of the farmer in 
the Southern States, I do believe that we can materially 
aid in this direction and it is my honest judgment that 
the time has come when the cotton manufacturer of the 
South must seriously consider the question of how to 
better the condition of the cotton farmer of the South. 

Just what is the real condition of the cotton farmer? 
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The answer is found in Bulletin No. 78 issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in September, 1929, 
giving the result of a study made by the Department in 
1925 of the condition of farmers in a white farming area 
of the Piedmont section of the South. The experience of 
the year 1924 was made the basis of the study. 

After careful investigation, Guinnett County, Ga., was 
chosen by the Department as a typical cotton county 
located in the heart of the Piedmont section. In this 
county there were 23 incorporated towns, the nearest 19 
miles from Atlanta, Ga., and remotest 40 miles. The 
population according to the 1920 census was 30,327. Of 
this number 14 per cent were negroes, one-tenth of 1 per 
cent foreign born, over 85 per cent native born whites. 
A careful and minute study was made of 288 farmer 
families. 94 of these owned land, 122 were renters, and 
72 croppers. The average number in the families studied 
was 5.02. 272 of the families grew cotton which in 1924, 
according to the investigators, brought an average price 
of 22.4c per pound. The average price of December spot 
cotton in New Orleans for that year was 25.5c per pound. 

The result of the investigation is briefly this: average 
receipts per family from all sources $591.00, expenditures 
per family for farm operations $167.00, leaving available 
for living expenses per family$424.00. Cash expended 
per family for living expenses averaged $291.00. This 
left available for savings or reduction of debts the meagre 
sum of $133.00. ‘To those of us born and reared in the 
cotton belt this is not an exaggerated picture. 

In many respects the problem of the cotton manufac- 
turer and of the cotton farmer is identical. We, as cotton 
manufacturers, have been wondering just what will be 
the outcome of the development of the textile industry 
in foreign countries, particularly in the Orient. Cotton 
manufacturing has grown with leaps and bounds in wide- 
ly separated corners of the globe. The production of raw 
cotton has increased even more rapidly in foreign coun- 
tries and the farmer may be just as disturbed about the 
future in this direction as we are. Both the growth and 
the manufacture of cotton in foreign countries is a matter 
of common concern and may prove to be an early menace 
both to the farmer and to the cotton manufacturer. 

Figures issued from Washington show that in the last 
six months England, our largest foreign customer, has 
reduced the consumption of American cotton more than 
half. If the’ wholesale destruction of the export market 
for American grown cotton progresses much further, it 
may be that the consumption of American cotton in a 
few years shall be confined to American mills and total 
less than half of our normal production. This eventuality 
is certainly within the range of possibility. It is not 
difficult to see what such a change would mean to the 
2,000,000 cotton farmers of the United States. 

Reference will be made later to taxes paid by Southern 
cotton mills. The deflation of the farms has brought 
about serious losses in farm property values and conse- 
quent heavy reduction in tax receipts from this source. 
More and more the burden of taxes is falling upon the 
shoulders of other classes to take care of the increasingly 
heavy demands to cover governmental expense. The 
establishment of the farmer of the South in prosperity is 
one way to secure for the cotton mills some relief from 
our present excessive tax burden. 

With this reference to the cotton farmer and to the 
intimate relation that exists between his economic and 
social betterment and the prosperity of our own business, 
I leave further discussion of this subject to those better 
informed. persons who will speak to us later. In our 
program provision has been made for discussion of the 
farm problem in its relation to the future of our industry. 
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THE SOUTHERN COTTON FARMER AND THE SOUTHERN 
There is another phase of the intimate relationship be- 
tween the cotton manufacturer of the South and the pro- 
ducer of our raw material, one apparently wholly ignored 
by our versatile critics and too little regarded by our- 
selves. 
TEXTILE WORKER 

The prostration of agriculture in the South reacts 
seriously upon our mill villages to which farmers, especi- 
ally tenants and croppers, are migrating in ever increas- 
ing numbers. It is well known that we get our cotton 
mill workers from the farms. This has been the source 
of supply from the beginning of the development of the 
textile industry in the South and is still our source of 
supply. The cotton mill workers compete’ only with 
people from the farms for jobs in the mills. So long as 
the family income on the farms and living conditions on 
the farms are below the family income and living condi- 
tions in the cotton mill villages it will be difficult to 
make substantial progress in improving the economic and 
social conditions among the mill workers. 

If our critics who see things in the mill villages to 
criticize would only recognize the distressing problem of 
how to improve the condition of the Southern farming 
class, they would be laying the foundation for real con- 
structive work. 

Today the mill villages throughout the South all have 
a surplus of workers, people begging for work. The 
manufacturers have not invited this situation. They are 
under the pressure of it. So far as I can see any effort 
to materially improve the condition of the mill workers 
throughout the Piedmont section of the South is bound 
to fail unless our plans and activities and sympathies 
includes the thousands of tenant farmers and croppers 
whose economic situation is enough to break the heart 
of a nation. We may criticize the cotton mill executives 
and shed oceans of tears over the plight of the mill work- 
ers, but until we really and seriously and honestly deal 
with that more unfortunate class out of which the cotton 
mill workers come we shall not be doing anything con- 
structive or effective to help either class. 

Cotton Mii. 

During the year a study of taxes in all the principal 
textile States has been made under the direction of the 
officers of your Association with interesting and inform- 
ing results. The purpose of the study was to determine 
an accurately as possible taxes aid per spindle in all the 
principal textile States and to show what had been the 
comparative increase or decrease per spindle for the 
years 1920 to 1930, inclusive. 

This study seems to justify the following conclusions: 

1. During the past ten years there has been a substan- 
tial reduction in the taxes paid per unit of machinery in 
New England textile mills. This reduction has been 
especially marked during the past five years and the 
tendency is still downward as shown by the figures cover- 
ing 1930 taxes. 

_ 2. Many mills in the South are now paying substan- 
tially higher taxes than their competitors in New Eng- 
land. 

3. In those Southern States where the largest textile 
development has taken place there has been a heavy in- 
crease in the tax burden per spindle since 1922. In the 
case of South Carolina the increase has been from an 
average of 55c per spindle in 1922 to an average of 78c 
per spindle in 1930. In North Carolina the heavy bur- 
den came with the year 1923 and the average tax per 
spindle today stands at approximately 7 Ic. 

As compared with the South Carolina rate of 78c and 
the North Carolina rate of 71c, a New Bedford authority 
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on taxes was recently quoted as saying that for 1930 the 
average rate of taxes paid by New Bedford mills per 
spindle was 52.15c and by Fall River mills 43.96c._ It 
will be noted that the highest of these two Eastern rates 
is 33 per cent below the rate in South Carolina for-fthe 
same year. 

The summary of the study made under the auspices of 
the Association has been issued in printed form and is 
now available to the members. Further study of com- 
parative costs between Eastern and Southern mills would 
undoubtedly be a fruitful source of interesting and sur- 
prising information. 

RECOMMENDATION 


I make only one recommendation: 

One of the serious obstacles in the way of adoption, 
either through voluntary action or by means of desirable 
legislation of needed changes affecting hours of labor and 
working conditions in the South is the wide variance in 
the laws governing the operation of textile mills in the 
States embraced by our Association. I believe the time 
has come when a careful comparative study should be 
made of the textile laws in the various Southern States 
and that we should exert ourselves vigorously toward the 
adoption, either by voluntary action, or through legisla- 
tion, of sound and uniform operating practices in these 
States. 

To this end I recommend that the incoming president 
of your Association be authorized and requested to ap- 
point a cOMmittee, the size of the committee to be deter- 
mined by: him, whose duty it will be to study this subject 
with the view of suggesting the necessary steps to be 
taken to secure greater uniformity in the operation of 
textile mills within the bounds of our Association. 

Mr. FITZGERALD 

Since we last met one of our most beloved associates 
and a recent president of this Association has passed on. 
Harrison Fitzgerald was our Greatheart—a man whom 
we all respected and loved for his exceptional and fine 
qualities of mind and heart. No man among us was 
more devoted to the purpose and ideals of this Associa- 
tion and none labored more assiduously for their accom- 
plishment. In every effort put forth for the advancement 
of the welfare of the whole industry, North and South, 
he carried his full responsibility and gave unsparingly of 
his time and thought. His voice was always on the side 
of sound, constructive and progressive policies. His place 
as a student of our problems and as a counselor in times 
that call for great decisions will be hard to fill. 

In word and deed Mr. Fitzgerald’s life was character- 
ized by generous impulses and lofty convictions. Kind, 
gentle, sympathetic and deferential, he was best loved 
by those who knew him best. As completely applicable 
to Mr. Fitzgerald I have, again and again, since his de- 
parture, called to mind that fine Middle English couplet 
of old Dan Chaucer and used by the poet to delineate 
the character of the Poor Parson: 


“But Cristes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwed it himselve.”’ 

My own words failing, I turn to a poet’s prayer to 
better express my appraisal of Mr. Fitzgerald as a man 
who loved his fellowman, whether of high or low degree, 
rich or poor, and sought in times of storm and stress to 
promote their highest good: 


“God give us men! and time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
(Continued on Page 28) 


Kederal Farm Board an 
The Cotton Farmer ’ 


BY JAMES C. STONE 


(Chairman 


N its efforts to help American agriculture, the Farm 

Board has been blazing a trail. When we began our 
work two years ago in July we had no chart to go by. 
The farm problem had been discussed in Congress and 
with all kinds of remedies sug- 
gested. Out of all this came the Agricultural Marketing 
\ct, giving recognition to the fact that there is an agri- 
cultural problem and that it is a National problem. In 
that legislation Congress laid down general policies and 
instructed the Farm Board to put them into effect. The 
declared purpose is to place the industry of agriculture 
on a sound financial basis. Broadly speaking, this 1s to 
be accomplished by assisting farmers, acting collectively, 
to control their own industry. The government's part 1s 
to help farmers organize for co-operative effort in dealing 
with both marketing and production problems; to furnish 
crop and market outlook information, together with rec- 
ommendations, at planting and breeding time that will 
enable producers to make adjustments in line with the 
probable consumer demand and to assist growers in meet- 
ing emergencies such as those brought on by the present 


out for some ten years, 


burdensome surpluses of cotton and wheat 

This country has about six and one-half million far 
mers producing crops and livestock with an annual farm 
value of from twelve to fifteen billion dollars. As we 
interpret the law, the Farm Board’s job is to help all 
agricultural producers who are willing to co-operate with 
their neighbors in marketing their products and not just 
some particular section or the producers of some one 
crop. 

Co-operative marketing is not new in this country, but 
the effort until recent years has been largely local in 
character. At the time of the passage of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act there were some twelve thousand local 
associations, but in most cases each of these associations 
was marketing its product without much regard to what 
other associations handling the same product were doing. 
One of the requirements of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act is that the Farm Board assist in unifying co-opera- 
tive activities with a view to producers controlling a sut- 
ficient volume of a particular commodity for them to 
have a voice in the marketing of that commodity. 

Unity oF SALES POLICTES 

In its preliminary studies of the problem before it, the 
Board very quickly reached the conclusion that the thing 
of the first importance was to assist the existing co-oper- 
atives to unify their sales activities by commodities. 
Accordingly, it called together representatives of co- 
operatives handling the different commodities with the 
result that within the first year the co-operatives had set 
up seven national co-operative sales agencies including 
one for cotton and others for grain, livestock, wool and 
mohair, pecans, beans and sugar beets. In other com- 
modities such as dairy products, citrus fruit and poultry, 
we helped co-operatives to establish regional co-operative 


sales agencies. 
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The assistance given co-operatives has been designed 
to bring about the establishment of sound, well-managed 
agencies, owned and controlled by farmers, to market in 
an roderly way the products of those farmers. 

COTTON CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

\s manufacturers of cotton goods you gentlemen are 
particularly interested in the operations of the American 
Cotton Co-operative Association of New Orleans, the 
central marketing agency for the short staple cotton co 
operatives, and the Staple Cotton Association of Green- 
wood, Miss., which handles long staple cotton. These 
associations are nothing more nor less than big cotton 
merchants. They perform exactly the same services as 
other cotton mérchants, but their prime object is to see 
at all times that the grower gets a price for his cotton 
that reflects the full amount paid for that cotton by the 
spinner in this country or abroad. 

The American Cotton Co-operative Association is in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware and has an au 
thorized capital of thirty million dollars. Its stockhold 
ers are eleven state or regional associations whose mem- 
bers are the individual growers. The staté and regional 
associations are under contract to market and distribute 
all the cotton received by them through the central 
agency. 

Among the activities of the A. C. C. A. are financing, 
transporting, warehousing, insuring, classing, hedging, in- 
voicing and selling of the cotton of its member associa- 
tions. Being organized under the Capper-Volstead law 
it is permitted to purchase from non-members an amount 
of cotton equal to that handled for its member associa- 
tions. The central association has power to do anything, 
anywhere that other cotton merchants may do in the 
handling, processing and marketing of cotton and its 
products or cottonseed and its products. 

The major activities of the state or regional associa- 
tions are to receive and assemble farmers’ cotton, prepare 
the necessary records as to the number of bales, weight. 
grade and staple, distribute advance payments and make 
final settlement with growers. These state and regional 
associations provide facilities, in co-operation with the 
central organization, for receiving and delivering cotton 
to the central. Any grower in the territory served by any 
of these member associations is eligible to membership in 
that association on equitable terms. 

In the present crop year the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association handled something more than two 
million bales of cotton for its member associations. which 
is nearly fifty per cent more than that handled by the 
individual associations the previous year when the cen- 
tral had not been organized. 

With the American Cotton Co-operative Association 
the short staple cotton growers of the South have in the 
market an agency that will get for them all their cotton 
is worth to the consumer, based on supply and demand 
conditions. 

This brings us up to the recommendations of the Farm 
Board that temporarily there be a sharp curtailment in 
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cotton acreage until the consumption at home and abroad 
again catches up with production and, furthermore, that 
the quality be improved in line with the buying demand. 

In recent years the South has suffered, not only from 
too much cotton, but from poor quality cotton. With 
proper organization the Farm Board confidently believes 
that both these troubles can be corrected to the benefit 
of the grower, and an improved marketing system devel- 
oped that will return to the grower the full value of his 
product. 

The national co-operative marketing program for cot- 
ton should have the support of everybody who is inter- 
ested in.the betterment of Southern agriculture. This ts 
especially true of the members of your association. You 
people have two things to gain from the success of the 
cotton co-operatives. As textile manufacturers. you are 
vitally interested in having a source of supply where at 
all times you can buy raw material and be sure that you 
are immediately going to get the kind and quantity 
needed in your spinning operations. Your other interest 
is in having a broader market for your manufactured 
goods. Certainly farmers with money in their pockets 
are better prospective buyers than farmers broke. 

I think everyone agrees that conditions in the South, 
so far as the cotton grower is concerned, have been any- 
thing but healthy in recent years. Mills as well as grow- 
ers have suffered. From a manufacturer’s standpoint, 
perhaps the worst thing that has happened has been the 
deterioration in the grade and staple of American grown 
cotton. This has been due pretty much to two things. 
As one means fo combating the boll weevil) early matur 
ing varieties were substituted to a considerable extent 
for slow growing and better quality varieties. The hog 
round method of buying cotton is another contributor to 
poor quality cotton. Under this system the producer of 
good cotton gets only the average price paid for cotton 
in his community with the result there is no real incen- 
tive to grow better cotton. 

The American Cotton Co-operative Association is now 
one of the largest firms of cotton shippers and merchants 
in the world and promises to become the largest. Grow- 
ers affiliated with this organization and the Staple Grow- 
ers Association get for their cotton the price it brings less 
the actual expense of merchandising it. The price the 
grower receives 1s determined by the quality of his cot- 
ton. Not one grower out of fifty thousand can grade 
and staple his own cotton. In the past this service has 
been performed by the merchant with the result that 
too often he got the profit instead of the farmer. Now 
the co-operatives are performing it for their members and 
these members get the profits. These associations are 
selling every bale of cotton according to its quality and 
the farmer-owner of that bale of cotton is paid for it on 
that same basis. 

Witt 

As the A. C. C. A. grows in size and handles more and 
more cotton, manufacturers of.cotton goods will profit 
increasingly from its presence in the field of cotton mar- 
keting. Since farmers are now receiving the premiums 
for quality cotton which manufacturers always paid but 
which farmers seldom received, production of improved 
cotton will naturally increase over the next few years. 
To this end A. C. C. A. is engaged in a definite campaign 
lor improvement in the quality of cotton. In co-opera- 
tion with the United States Department of Agriculture 
it has undertaken a project for one-variety cotton com- 
munities throughout the South. The plan includes devel- 
opment of an adequate supply of good character, medium 
staple cotton seed in every Southern States. Thus man- 
ufacturers will find the supply of the particular cotton 
they need more and more adequate and premiums more 
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and more stable. This will enable manufacturers to 
hedge cotton and goods more perfectly. In the past, 
fluctuations in the basis have been a source of constant 
annoyance to the manufacturer since he had no way of 
protecting himself against them. 

So far in the current season, the A. C. C. A. has han- 
dled approximately 2,100,000 bales of cotton. With this 
large stock from which to choose, the association is able 
to fill a merchant’s order with the kind of cotton he wants. 
Rejections and arbitrations, a sore spot with both manu- 
facturers and shippers in the past, are being reduced to 
a minimum, thereby saving considerable money and in 
convenience. Every manufacturer doing business with 
A. C. C. A., T am told, will testify that the necessity for 
these is less than with any other cotton merchant. 

The presence of the A. C. C. A. and its member organi- 
zations in the market has brought about better bargain- 
ing opportunities for many cotton farmers, who are now 
realizing a more satisfactory price for their cotton, rela- 
tive to its merchandising value, than ever before. While 
present cotton prices are very low and unprofitable, cot- 
ton farmers have realized more for their cotton than 
would have been possible without the co-operatives. This 
has enhanced their purchasing power over what it other- 
wise would have been, and this will become more and 
more apparent in future years of better prices. 

FARMERS AS CONSUMERS 

Cotton farmers and their families use large quantities 
of cotton goods, both for clothing and for household pur- 
poses. If the farmers’ incomes are made larger they will 
have more money to spend, and cotton manufacturers 
will benefit from larger sales. The present low purchas- 
ing power. of the American farmer, and more particularly 
the cotton farmer, is an important factor in the cotton 
textile situation, with which every manufacturer is all too 
well acquainted. 

GOVERNMENT Not IN BUSINESS 

Some of those who object to the producer having a 
voice in the marketing of what he grows complain that 
the co-operative marketing program is being subsidized 
by the Federal Government and that the Government, 
because of the assistance extended to co-operatives, is 
actually engaged in business. There is not the slightest 
truth in either of these assertions. As provided in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, the Farm Board is giving 
financial aid to the A. C. A. A. and many other qualified 
co-operative associations. The associations are responsi- 
ble for the repayment of these loans, and I am happy to 
say that almost without exception they have met their 
obligations to the Board. 

The A. C. A. is in no sense a Government agency, or 
an agency of the Farm Board. It is an agency the Board 
helped Southern cotton growers to set up to market their 
cotton to the best advantage. So long as the association 
borrows money from the revolving fund the requirement 
is made that its management and business policies shall 
be satisfactory to the Board. 

Another complaint of those who seem to think the far- 
mer ought to leave the marketing of his products to some- 
one else is that co-operative marketing is a scheme to set 
aside the law of supply and demand and artifically raise 
prices. Quite the contrary is the case. The cotton co- 
operatives are not trying artifically to raise the price ot 
cotton, but they are trying to get for their members every 
cent their cotton is worth to the consumer. Through 
volume control they do give the producer bargaining 
power when he meets the buyer. It is pretty far fetched 
to try to call this setting aside the law of supply and 
demand. The fact is that in these associations the cotton 
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American Cotton and It’s Future * 


BY B. B. GOSSETT 


N the light of developments in the past few years, the 

subject we will discuss this afternoon is perhaps the 
most important and far-reaching that has ever come 
before this Association. Cotton is now selling at a piti- 
fully low price—far below the cost of production. The 
present supply of American cotton is the largest on record 
at this season of the year. All indications point to an 
unprecedented carry-over at the end of the current 
cotton year on August 3lst. Unfortunately, the situation 
brought about by this tremendous over-supply of cotton 
may be still further complicated this year by another 
large crop. Certainly there is nothing in sight at this 
time to justify the hope that the new crop may be small 
enough to bring about a material improvement in the 
price situation. Apart from the matter of over-produc- 
tion, most authorities attribute the present low cotton 
prices to the world-wide business depression. But there 
are undoubtedly still other important causes. Statistics 
show that foreign cotton is replacing American cotton to 
a large extent in foreign mills. Especially is this true in 
respect to Russian and Indian cotton. Until the past 
year or so, Russia consumed several hundred thousand 
bales of American cotton annually but will use practically 
none during the current year. Not only is Russia now 
producing enough cotton to take care of her own require- 
ments, but she has a surplus for export. Unquestionably 
the quality of cotton grown in these other foreign coun- 
tries has been gradually improving while the quality of 
American cotton has been deteriorating at an alarming 
rate. Indeed, for example, it is claimed that Russia is 
now producing cotton of a superior quality that will com- 
pare favorably with the best growths of America. The 
best proof of this is that some English mills are now 
substituting Russian cotton for American. 


In the past three to four years, world consumption of 
American cotton has declined sharply while consumption 
of foreign cotton has greatly improved. In fact, in the 
past year, for the first time since the civil war, the 
world’s consumption of American cotton has actually 
been exceeded by the world’s consumption of other kinds 
of cotton. As someone recently remarked, ‘‘Cotton is still 
King, but American cotton no longer wears the crown.” 

During the period between the civil war and the world 
war, America furnished as high as 70 per cent of the 
cotton consumed in the world outside of the United 
States. Since the world war, the percentage has been 
steadily diminishing until we are now furnishing consid- 
erably less than 50 per cent. 

It is therefore obvious that this subject is of major 
importance—not only to the South and the Southern 
cotton growers, but to the nation as a whole. Indeed, if 
we should continue to lose our export markets for cotton 
at the same rate as in the period from 1929 to 1931, we 
will have no export markets left within three to five years. 

According to A. H. Garside, the very able and efficient 
economist of the New York Cotton Exchange, there are 
approximately two million cotton growers in this coun- 
try. The average value of their annual product, includ- 
ing cotton seed is roughly $1,500,000,000.00. The cotton 
crop ranks in value second only to corn among all domes- 
tic crops. Cotton growing is a major industry in ten 
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States which have a total population of 26,000,000. 
Cotton is the major item in our export trade. In recent 
years, the value of our cotton exports has ranged from 
about $800,000,000.00 to $1,000,000,000.00 representing 
about 1-6 in value of our total exports. 

In the light of these facts, it is evident that the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Southern cotton industry is 
losing its dominance in the world cotton trade or its eco- 
nomic status is threatened by expansion of cotton grow- 
ing in foreign countries, is one of national concern. 

What are the causes and possible remedies of this very 
serious and far-reaching situation? This is the subject 
we have gathered here this afternoon to discuss. Ameri- 
can mills cannot hope to consume more than 7,000,000 
bales per year at the outside. It has been said that one 
million farmers can produce 7,000,000 bales- annually 
while, as pointed out, there are two million farmers at 
present engaged in cotton production. It is well known 
that for the past two years, the Southern cotton grower 
has not been able to earn a decent living. Based on the 
present outlook, the future holds very little that is en- 
couraging to the farmer and the many other millions in 
the South whose economic existence is largely dependent 
upon his welfare. 

The only really constructive remedy that has been 
offered for the ills of the cotton farmer is a well balanced 
farm program which of course includes a diversified pro- 
duction of farm products, including the growing of food- 
stuffs not only in an amount sufficient to maintain the 
farmer himself, but such surplus as can be readily sold 
in his own immediate territory. Such a program involves 
a reduction in acreage, the selection of better cotton seed 
and more intensive cultivation with the view of improving 
the quality, increasing the yield per acre and lowering the 
cost of production. The matter of lowering production 
costs in the growing of cotton is just as necessary to 
the success of the farmer as it is to successful operation 
of any enterprise in industry or commerce. Let us re- 
member, after all, that agriculture is the South’s supreme- 
ly basic problem. The farmers, producers of fundamental 
raw material, are the real creators of our wealth. So 
long as we allow our farm life to remain so unpleasant 
and unprofitable, there can be no healthy industrial or 
economic condition. Indeed, our present agricultural mal- 
adjustments constitute a situation that commands the 
best thought and leadership the South can bring to bear. 
It is a ringing challenge to us all. It is a call to patriot- 
ism. Let us not fail to respond without stint or limit. 


Market for Rayons In Peru 


Washington.—A report convering the market for rayon 
and rayon manufactures in Peru has just been compiled 
by the Department of Commerce, based on statistics 
gathered by Commercial Attache Cunningham, of Lima. 

According to the department’s statistics, Peru imports 
annually about 55,000 pounds of rayon yarns and over 
$185,000 worth of rayon manufactures, with both mar- 
kets expanding rapidly. The United States supplies the 
bulk of the yarn but is outranked by European countries 
in the rayon manufactures trade, except in the single in- 
stance of women’s and children’s wearing apparel. Low 
luster viscose yarn, undyed and of 150-denier multi-fila- 
ment construction, is said to be chiefly in demand. 
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Farm and Mill Relief’ 


BY GEORGE A. SLOAN 


President, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


F asked to describe in one word what is needed most 

today in both agriculture and industry the obvious 
answer would be stabilization. The whole world has been 
suffering from lack of economic adjustment resulting in 
an accumulation of surplus commodities. It is surprising 
that we hear leaders in all walks of life pleading for 
stabilization—stabilization of production whether grown 
or manufactured? Stabilization has indeed become the 
watchword of business men and economists. 

Applied to cotton manufacturing, any conception of 
stabilization includes an intelligent balancing of produc- 
tion with demand. Cotton farmers are vitally concerned 
with the successful application of this principle in cotton 
manufacturing. Cotton manufacturers are equally con- 
cerned that the farmers grow enough but not too much 
cotton. 

MILLS AND FARMERS HAVE COMMON PROBLEMS 

It is obvious that conditions of stability both in the 
cotton market and in the primary market for cotton 
goods will be of mutual benefit to cotton farmers and 
manufacturers. The stability of one makes for the sta- 
bility of the other. Certainly the mills like stability 
in cotton prices because a falling market for cotton means 
a falling market and consequent hesitation and loss of 
business in respect to cotton goods. 

Unless well-recognized principles of economics have 
suddenly become in-operative, the most direct means of 
effecting such stabilization lies in a proper balance of 
production with demand. During recent months we have 
seen how this policy has brought improvement in the 
statistical position of some of the principal staple fabrics. 
This should result in more regular and gradually increas- 
ed consumption of cotton, for the observance of the prin- 
ciple of balancing production with demand more than 
anything else creates confidence in the minds of buyers 

BALANCED PRODUCTION 

With balanced production, hand-to-mouth buying be- 
comes less acute, at least to the extent that it has become 
unreasonably accentuated, due to the fear which over- 
production and surplus stocks raise in the minds of buy- 
ers. Removal of this fear, even though the process at 
times seems painfully slow, serves to encourage increased 
consumption of cotton goods. Greater regularity of mill 
operation in turn will induce regular purchases of cotton 
with an accompanying tendency toward stability of raw 
cotton prices. 

When the converters and other important distributors 
are buying cotton goods with some degree of regularity, 
they are thus making commitments for the sale of cotton 
goods and hence are putting the whole force of their 
selling organizations into the effort to move these goods: 
whereas if through instability they are not buying goods, 
or are buying only the minimum amounts, they are, in 
the nature of things, not pushing the performance of their 
sales organizations to anything like the same extent; and 
the result is that there is a loss in the movement of 
cotton goods to other fabrics or simply to entire non- 
action, and this will probably not be made up later; so 
there is an absolute net loss in amount of cotton and 
cotton goods consumed. 
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Unhappily, this problem of overproduction has been 
as prevalent and destructive in cotton farming as in 
cotton manufacturing. The farmer and the manufacturer 
have been sitting in the same over-crowded boat. They 
have been suffering largely from a common habit of pro- 
ducing more than the consumer will take. 

Until recently the presence of excessive stocks in the 
hands of manufacturers, the long history of overproduc- 
tion in the industry, and the ever-present threat of fur- 
ther excessive production through indiscriminate night 
operation at the slightest excuse, contributed to a chronic 
lack of confidence on the part of buyers and financiers 
and discouragement throughout the industry. Such con- 
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ditions influence buyers to narrow their purchases and 
inventory to such a degree as to stifle business, resulting 
in a sense of insecurity throughout the cotton trade. If 
distributors of cotton goods have little faith in the stabili- 
ty of the market, they naturally avoid carrying adequate 
stocks with the result that their shelves contain meager 
assortments from which the consumer can select. Con- 
sumption of raw cotton has unquestionably been limited 
by these factors. 
MILLts MAKE PROGRESS 

Remarkable progress has been made by the cotton mills 
during the past few months in putting their affairs in 
order, particularly in this major problem of better 
balancing production with demand. Stocks in many 
groups have beeen reduced to the lowest point recorded 
in the industry’s statistics. The increase in sales for the 
first quarter of the year was in excess of the usual sea- 
sonal business but the urge to overproduce as heretofore 
experienced under similar conditions has this year been 
less conspicuous. It is my belief that this is due largely 
to the reduction in excessive hours of labor, the new 
tendency to concentrate operations on the day shift, and 
the determination to liquidate excessive stocks. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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BY CARL WILLIAMS 


HIS discussion on “The Outlook for American Cotton” 
may serve two purposes. First, it may provide some 
indication of the actual supply and demand situation. 
second, it may at least indirectly answer that concerted. 
centrally-directed, sometimes vicious propaganda on the 
part of certain special cotton trade interests to the effect 
that the policies of the Federal Farm Board and of the 
cotton co-operatives are responsible for the present re- 
duced consumption of American cotton and are rapidly 
ruining foreign markets for the American cotton farmer. 
That farmer is suffering today from reduced buying 


power caused by low cotton prices, and, along with the 


textile industry, is suffering from a greatly reduced de- 
mand for cotton goods. A common enemy is hurting 
both the cotton grower and the cotton spinner. That 
enemy is the acute, unusual, especially-severe business 
Cepression that has engulfed the entire world and has 
been especially felt in the more industrialized nations. 

The drop in the consumption of cotton goods has been 
brought about by five things: first, the drop in business 
activity; second, reduced earnings of labor in both city 
and country; third, smaller income from agriculture 
caused by extensive drought and the low price of farm 
products; fourth, by sharp and drastic falls in the prices 
of all raw materials, especially those from the tropics, 
such as rubber,*coffee, and tin; and, fifth, the fall in the 
value of silver. Practically all of these factors, except 
the unusual drought last summer in this country, can 
be traced directly to the recession in business activity. 

TREND OF CoTTON CONSUMPTION 

It is common economic knowledge, and it should be 
made the knowledge of all the people as well, that cotton 
consumption in the United States goes up and down with 
general industrial production. Both cotton consumption 
and industrial production are hard hit during any busi- 
ness depression, but cotton consumption goes down faster 
and farther. In the year 1921, after such a decline, 
cotton consumption started upward full six months before 
the recovery in general business began and increased at 
a more rapid rate than business. In the present depress- 
ion cotton consumption started down in June 1929, a 
month before the down-turn in business began and four 
months before the drastic break in industrial securities. 
and finally reached its lowest point in December, 1930. 
Although there has been some increase in cotton con- 
sumption since December, there has not been the sharp 
rise that occurred during the other great depression of 
1920-21. 

FOREIGN CONSUMPTION 

In Great Britain, the largest foreign consumer of Amer- 
ican cotton, the consumption of cotton depends to a 
marked degree on the volume of export trade in yarns 
and cloth, which accounts for about 60 per cent of the 
total British production. There was a drop of more than 
50 per cent in Britain’s exports of piece goods from the 
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end of the 1928-29 season to the beginning of this season, 
from 300,000,000 yards to about 150,000,000 yards, and 
during'the last eight months exports have fluctuated at 
about the same low level. As a result, the consumption 
of all cotton in Great Britain declined about 37 per cent 
in the same period. This condition is directly chargeable, 
first, to the long-time influence of increased competition 
from Japan, India, and China; second, to the boycott in 
India against foreign-made goods: and, third, to the fall 
in price of raw materials from the tropics and the Orient. 


In Central Europe—Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia 

cotton consumption reached a peak of 1,300,000 bales 
during the first half of the 1927-28 season, following the 
low price for American cotton 1926. This consumption 
rate declined more than 20 per cent by the end of the 
1928-29 season, and had fallen more than 30 per cent by 
the first half of the current cotton year. The present, 
world-wide business depression seems to have made its 
first appearance in these Central European countries, 
showing up in Germany as early as the fall of 1928 and 
in Poland in February, 1929. 


Japan is the most important consumer of raw cotton 
in the Orient, and about two-fifths of the cotton Japan 
uses Is grown in America. Hard times were not felt in 
Japan until several months later than in the United 
States, and the consumption of cotton there did not begin 
to decline until January, 1930. In fact, it increased 
through the 1928-29 season and the first half of the 
1929-30 season, then declined 6 per cent in the second 
half of the 1929-30 season and 15 per cent in the first 
half of the current season. 


In India and China the mill consumption of cotton 
has been actually increasing during this period when it 
was declining in Europe and the United States. The fall- 
ing price of silver and of other exports, together with the 
boycott in India, cut down piece-goods imports and in- 
creased mill consumption within those two countries. 
India and China are good examples of what happens in 
the non-industrial countries during any world-wide busi- 
ness depression. Such times always bring low prices for 
raw materials. Raw materials furnish the bulk of ex- 
ports for non-industrial countries. Their purchasing 
power abroad is thus reduced. Imports of manufactured 
goods are thus restricted, and the tendency is to manu- 
facture raw materials at home instead of buying finish- 
ed goods abroad. As a result of this situation. mill con- 
sumption of cotton in India and China increased in each 
half year for several years up to the beginning of the 
present season. During the first half of this season a 
decline of about 1 per cent is indicated for India and 2 
per cent for China. 


BUSINESS DEPRESSION Lowers CONSUMPTION 
I have previously suggested that the demand for cotton 
is closely tied up with business activity. Unfortunately 
for American cotton growers, the countries hardest hit 
nental. spinners, themselves suffering from hard times 
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are those which normally use vast amounts of American 
cotton, such as the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany; whereas the countries of the Orient, where 
Indian and Chinese cotton fields find a normal outlet, 
have either felt the depression at a later time than else- 
where, as in Japan, or have actually been stimulated to 
greater mill activity by the drop in the price of raw 
materials which they export, as in India and China. 
France is the only large consumer of American cotton 
that has not suffered a severe decline in business activity 
during the last two years. 

Bearing all these facts in mind, it is proper to call 
attention to the additional fact that exports of American 
cotton to China, Japan, India, and France during the 
first eight months of the current season have been greater 
than for the corresponding period last season, whereas 
exports to Great Britain and eGrmany have been sharply 
cut down. In other words, in countries whose people could 
afford to buy, American cotton is fully holding its own 
up to the present moment. 

Two other points should be made concerning the way 
in which the business recession tended directly to. increase 
consumption of foreign growths in Europe. . First, the 
sharp drop in the price of all kinds of raw materials ex- 
ported from the cotton-producing countries of South 
America, Africa, and the Orient forced these countries to 
sell their cotton in Europe at sacrifice prices in order to 
obtain cash and maintain national credit. A flood of 
cotton poured into England and the Continent, to be sold 
for what it would bring. Second, English and Conti- 
and keen competition, turned to the cheapest cotton 
available, either Indian, Peruvian, Brazilian, or African 
growths, even though in many cases this resulted in a 
distinct lowering of their production standards. A shift 
in demand from the more costly cottons grown in the 
United States and Egypt to the cheaper cottons of India 
and Crina is to be expected during any bad business 
period, when mills are trying to cut costs and consumers 
are trying to save money. 

If we analyze the total decline of about 2,000,000 bales 
in the consumption of American cotton that occurred 
in the 1929-30 season, we find that about one-half of it 
took place right here in the United States. It was due 
of course to the relative lack of a market for cotton goods 
rather than to any mysterious or menacing power on the 
part of the Federal Farm Board. Of the remaining 1,- 
000,000 bales of the decline, approximately 900,000 of 
it took place in Great Britain, Central Europe, and Rus- 
sia, and except in the case of Russia is directly caused 
by the inability and unwillingness, or both, or the peoples 
of the world to buy and pay for cotton goods. This de- 
crease, however, is not a permanent thing. There are 
already several factors which point to increased use ot 
American cotton at the expense of foreign cotton abroad 
during the 1931-32 season and later. 

There will be a considerable increase in carry-over oi 
American cotton next August, whereas the carry-over of 
foreign cotton, especially Indian, is likely to be reduced 
somewhat as a natural result of the well-maintained mill 
activity in the Orient. There will also be some reduction 
of production in foreign countries as a direct result of the 
low prevailing prices. In fact, it is entirely possible that 
the total supply of American cotton for the 1931-32 sea- 
son will be a much larger proportion of the world supply 
than was the case this year and last. 

This probability is important because of the fact that 
in past years the use of American cotton abroad, relative 
to all cotton consumed abroad, has followed very closely 
the supply of American cotton relative to the supply of 
all cotton in the world. 
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WeLL DEFINED CYCLE 
There seems to be a rather clear-cut cycle here. We 
have- seen two tops and bottoms since the war. In the 


1921-22 season the American supply was 63.5 per cent of 
the world supply, and the consumption of American cot- 
ton abroad was 48,4 per cent of the total consumption 
abroad. In the season of 1923-24 American cotton form- 
ed only 52.7 per cent of the total supply and only 38.6 
per cent of the total foreign consumption. Following the 
tremendous,crop of American cotton in 1926, the Ameri- 
can supply rose to 63.7 per cent, and consumption ot 
American cotton abroad rose to 48.6 per cent of the 
total foreign consumption. Both these percentages have 
been steadily declining since that time until in the 1929- 
$0 season the American supply was only 53.5 per cent ot 
the total supply, and American cotton consumed abroad 
formed only 38.8 per cent of the total consumption. The 
Federal Farm Board was not created until July, 1929. 
Low PoInt REACHED 

There is every indication that the end of the lowest 
point of the present cycle of consumption and supply has 
about been reached. As relative supply increases, the 
price differentials between American and foreign-grown 
cottons are certain to increasingly favor the consumption 
of American cotton abroad. These favorable differentials 
may be expected to continue to increase during the re- 
mainder of this season and through the next one. 

There is no prospect whatever that the “threatened 
tragic disappearance” of American cotton from the world 
markets can or will take place. Exports of American 
cotton in February of this year were 31,000 bales more 
and in March were 127,000 bales more than in the same 
months a year ago. “Coals have been carried to New- 
castle” this year by the actual export of more than 60,000 
bales of American cotton to India. Exports to China 
have about doubled this season as compared to last sea- 
son. In spite of the falling off of consumption of all 
cotton in Japan this year, American exports to that coun- 
try have increased 8 per cent over last season to date, 
and in March were three and one-half times as much as 
in March of 1930. 

INDIA IS GREATEST RIVAL 

| referred a moment ago to a possible reduction in 
production of cotton in foreign countries next season. The 
greatest competitor of the American cotton grower 1s 
India. Indian acreage and production normally change 
in relation to the price of cotton almost, if not quite, as 
greatly as that of the United States. Cotton production 
in India reached a record peak in the 1925-26 season 
with 5,200,000 bales, shot down in 1926-27 to 4,200,000 
bales as the result of low prices, jumped again to nearly 
5,000,000 bales in 1927-28 along with the price recovery 
of that year, and has since declined until this year the 
latest official estimate is for a crop of about 4,000,000 
bales of cotton. This is a decline of more than 20 per 
cent from the peak of 1925-26, and is the smallest crop 
since 1921. With cotton prices at present levels, some 
further reduction may be confidently expected next year. 

During the past five years the Egyptian cotton crop 
has averaged a little over 1,500,000 bales. There has been 
a definite upward trend of production in Egypt since 
about 1918. The latest estimate for this year is 1,700,- 
000 bales, which is 2 per cent less than the crop of 1929- 
30. The Egyptians cut both acreage and production dras- 
tically, however, in 1921 and again in 1927, and if his- 
tory repeats itself they will do the same thing again this 
year. 

Nobody knows much about China, and reliable esti- 
mates for this season are impossible to get. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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South Carolina a Leader in Growing 
Better Cotton’ 


BY W. W. LONG 


Director South Carolina Agricultural Extension Work 


N 1925 in a conversation with a leading cotton manu- 

facturer of South Carolina relative to the character of 
cotton produced in the State, he made the observation 
that the cotton produced in South Carolina had greatly 
deteriorated in the past 10 years, forcing the manufac- 
turers to purchase large quantities of their supplies in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Mississippi. We then 
realized the economic loss to the State as a result of this 
condition. Immediately a survey by questionnaire was 
made of South Carolina cotton mills. Practically 100 per 
cent of mills responded, giving the astonishing informa- 
tion that 75 per cent of the cotton raised in the State 
was exported and 25 per cent only was used by South 
Carolina mills. The questionnaire also gave the informa- 
tion that a large percentage of the mills used cotton of 
15-16 to an inch and 1-16. After much thought and dis- 
cussion as to the method of attacking the problem it was 
decided that the Extension Service of Clemson College, 
the agricultural college of the State, would inaugurate a 
movement to improve the character and increase the 
length of staple, also to increase the yields per acre. To 
stimulate interest we thought it best to offer prizes. 
Naturally we turned to the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. The executive committee gave us a most re- 
spectful hearing and a delightful luncheon but because of 
their lack of confidence in our ability to accomplish our 
ends and not to discourage us, their initial offer was the 
munificient sum of $300.00. Upon retiring we acknowl- 
edged the delightful day and expressed our gratitude for 
their fine co-operation. They just did not have the heart 
to refuse us. 

But that fine patriot, Ambrose Gonzales, who was 
filled with sentiment and an idealist, publisher of the 
State newspaper at Columbia, hearing of the project sent 
for me. After considerable discussion he said, ‘The eco- 
nomic loss to the State is too great not to make some 
effort to correct it. How much money will you need?”’ 
| stated $2,000.00. He replied, “1 will furnish it, but 
where it is.coming from God only knows.” This fine 
spirit passed away before his confidence was proved and 
his brother. Hon. W. E. Gonzales, provided the $2,000.00. 

The 1926 contest was surprisingly successful. It was 
the that the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation readily agreed to finance the project, and this 
they have done most cheerfully for the past four years. 
Business associations and corporations necessarily can- 
not be influenced by sentiment and idealism. Immedi- 
ately upon the announcement of the results of the 1926 
contest much interest was manifested and co-operation 
was given by the newspapers, banks, merchants and other 
interests. County contests were conducted by some of 
the cotton mills. as well as the merchants and bankers. 


Requirements for entry are simple. No entry fee or 
other payment is necessary. Briefly the requirements are 
as follows: 


*Address before Convention of American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 
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1. That only a variety of seed known to produce nor- 
mally lint of one-inch staple to be used. 

2. That five acres of land in one body constitute a 
contest plot. 

3. That accurate records be kept by the contestant of 
all labor and material costs. 

4. That any staple produced in the contest having less 
than one inch be penalized 2.5 per cent of total weight 
for each 1-32 under one inch, before yield be considered 
for award, all staple less than 15-16 inch in length be 
disqualified. 

5. That estimates of yields and calculations for decid- 
ing final standing be made by the Extension Service. 


SUMMARY OF Five-YEAR AVERAGE, 1926, 1927, 1928. 
1929, 1930 RecorpDs 


Average cost of production per acre $48.15 
Average yield lint per acre—pounds 545 
Average cost per pound of lint—cents 7.06 
Average yield seed per acre—pounds 996 
Average per cent of lint all varieties 35.6 
Average length of lint all varieties—inches l 
Average profit per acre $48.54 


The cost of production per acre in 1930 was $8.12 less 
than in 1929. This reduction is almost entirely account- 
ed for again by the difference in cost of picking. In 1929 
it cost $15.94 to pick the average yield of 1,329 pounds 
of seed cotton at $1.20 per hundred; in 1930 it cost $7.19 
to pick the average yield of 1,439 pounds of ‘seed cotton 
at $0.50 per hundred, or $8.75 less per acre. Production 
costs other than picking evidently increased somewhat in 
1930. 

The profit per acre for 1930 is the lowest for the five 
years of the contest, this being due to the extremely low 
price obtained for seed and lint. 

There has been a marked improvement in the facilities 
whereby farmers receive the premium value of their 
cotton. This improvement will continue, for the mills.in 
a great measure are seeing to it that the farmers receive 
the premium when deserved. Farmers must first grow 
the better quality cotton, know its value, and then de- 
mand that the full market value for quality be paid them. 

The result of close spacing of rows and plants in the 
row again showed the wisdom of this practice. As a 
whole, the contestants and farmers in general had more 
plants per acre in 1930 than ever before. This was a 
large factor in the high average yield obtained throughout 
the State. 

The average width of raw used in cotton planting in 
South Carolina has been materially reduced since the 
beginningof the cotton contest in 1926. This is shown 
by the comparison, in per cent of the number of plots 
having each row width for 1926, the year the contest 
began with the same date for 1930. 

In the first year of the contest many farmers thought 
that the only thing necessary for a large yield was a large 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Foster Cone Warping 
for 1931 


Foster Model 102 
New 1930 Design 
for 
Cone Warping 


HE main feature of the Model 102 winder for Cone Warping—the basic idea 
behind its development is reduction in the cost of winding yarn. 
Self-threading tensions combined with a design of operating paris to promote quick 
end piecing gives a production per operative 33°, higher than formerly. 


The next most important feature of the Model 102.winding warp yarn ts increase of 
53°, in production per spindle—proportionally reducing machinery investment, floor 


space occcupied and power costs. 


Foster Machine Co. 


Westfield, Mass. 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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In 1884, Hilaire de Char- 
donnet, a French noble 


man, patented a process 


jor manufacturing artifi- 
cai silk. which con ted 
ivi forcing nitroceliulose 


opentngs 


Great Structures Rest 


on Strong Foundations 


RESOURCES | RESEARCH 


"HIGH sPOTS 


TN CHEMICAL HISTORY. 


Vo of a serves of advertisement thre 


development and uses of modern chemicals 


aoe the davs of the early Chinese 
/ and Egyptians, the non-nitrogenous 
skeleton of plants — generally known 
no‘vadays as cellulose — has been 
ployed in making many of mankind's 
most useful commodities. 

To the modern, rest urcetul chemical 
engineer has fallen the task of taking 
vegetable fibre and magically transform- 
ing it into products of usefulness and 
beauty ...articles which greatly aflect 
habits of living and introduce important 
innovations throughout industry. 

The Paris exposition of 1889 saw the 
first gown designed entirely from man- 
made silks. The gossamer fabric startled 
the skeptic al world and marked the birth 
of rayon, whi h. as the WoO! ld now knows. 
is woven from chemically treated cellulose. 

Today. ellulose Is the basi Ine recent 


of paper, photographic film. explosives, 


Works: Nagar Falls, N.Y., Saltville, \ irginia 


ATHIESON CHEMICA 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda...H T H {Hypochlorite}... Liquid Chlorine 
... Bleaching Powder... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 


The MATHIESON ALKALT WORKS (/ne.) 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CELLULOSE 


paints, lacquers, textiles, celluloid prod- 
ucts, toilet articles, radio parts, airplane 
dope, synthetic leather. synthetic wood, 
hats, rope, twine, wrapping material, 
wallboard and countless other products 

_all of which form a remarkable tes- 
timonial to the ingenuity of the modern 
chemical industry. 

lt is hazardous to predict what the 
future holds in store lor commodities 
made from chemically processed cellu- 
lose. kven if chemical sclence contrib- 
uted no future cellulose products, the 
thousands of articles now made from this 
essential basic material would rank high 
in the history of chermeal achievement. 

Knowing the importance of high-grade chemi- 
cals of dependable purity and uniformity in 
modern manufacturing processes, leading manu- 
facturers of ceilutose products come to Vathieson 


for caustic soda, chiortne, soda ash and ammonia 


Prov uence _hariotts {ancint 


Warehouse stocks at ali Lisiributung Centers 
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Cason J. Callaway Elected President Of American Cotton 


Manutacturers Association 


Devoting the major portion of its program to the 
problems of the cotton planter, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, at its convention in Augusta. 
Ga., last week held one of the most interesting meetings 
in its history. 

The attendance included representatives from all im- 
portant Southern mill centers and a large number of visi- 
tors from the North and East. 

Various phases of the cotton situation and the outlook 
for American cotton were discussed in addresses by out- 
standing men in the cotton world. The speakers included 
Charles C. Stone, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
Carl Williams, member of the Federal Farm Board, B. B. 
Gossett, president of the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills and 
newly elected vice-president of the Association, George 
A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
W. W. Long, director of Co-operative Extension Work 
in Agriculture and Home Economic of South Carolina. 

B. E. Geer, retiring president, presided over the meet- 
ing. In his address, he offered a number of constructive 
ideas for the advancement of the textile industry. 

The addresses mentioned above are published else- 
where in this issue. 

CALLAWAY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Cason J. Callaway, of the Callaway group of mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., was elected president of the organization. 
Mr. Callaway, son of Fuller E. Callaway, one of the 
pioneers of the Southern textile industry, is the youngest 
man ever elected president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 

B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, was elected first vice- 
president and Donald Comer, head of the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala., was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. W.M. McLaurine was re-elected secretary. 

Members of the board of governors were selected as 
follows: T. M. Marchant, president of Victor Monaghan 


Co., Greenville, for one year; W. D. Anderson, head of 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga., for two years, and 
Stuart W. Cramer, president of Cramerton Mills, Cramer- 
ton, N. C., for three years. 

Vacancies on.the board were filled by the following: 
W. D. Anderson, A. M. Fairley, Robert Lassiter, of Char- 
lotte, N. C.; George M. Wright, of Great Falls, S. C.; 
Harry Williams, of Columbus, Ga.; Allen Little, of 
Dwight Manufacturing Co., Alabama City, Ala. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the meeting were 
the following: 

RESOLUTION No. | 

Whereas, a new schedule of freight rates on cotton 
textiles for application, locally in the South, and between 
the South and the East and Middle West, has been 
ordered filed by the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
and 

Whereas, representatives of the Southern railroads have 
repeatedly advised representatives of Southern mills, that 
the Southern railroads did not desire to increase the rates 
upon the products of Southern mills; and, 

Whereas, an increase in freight rates upon the products 
of Southern mills would make the operation of these 
mills even more difficult, and, 

Whereas, a universal schedule of rates has been agreed 
upon by representatives of the Southern mills, and of the 
New England Mills, which will permit the operation of 
the mills in both sections in competition and without an 
undue increase in the burden of freight rates; and 

Whereas, this schedule has been approved and recom- 
mended by the traffic manager of this Association; and, 

Whereas, it now appears that, if the Southern railroad 
lines will agree to this schedule, which is known as the 
Taylor Scale, this schedule can be put into effect; so that 
the success of the great efforts which have been made to 
agree upon a fair schedule of rates now depends on the 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Officers of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


G. GEER 
Retiring President 


CASON J. CALLAWAY 
New President 


B. B. GOSSETT 
First Vice-President 
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Report of Secretary McLaurine 


BY W. M. McLAURINE 


Secretary American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


HE activities of the secretary of any well established 

association are likely to sound somewhat the same in 
the reports that are made from year to year, and yet 
they are different. Only the classes of the activities are 
the same, but each year bring up new problems or new 
phases of the particular kinds of activities with which 
the association is involved. 

The fact that the mill presidents and treasurers are so 
active with their individual businesses often prevents 
their knowledge or appreciation of the great clearing 
house activities carried on by the Association. While it 
is true that we have in our organization several standing 
committees to which particular phases of work are re- 
ferred, it is equally true there is a vast amount of mis- 
cellaneous demands that are made upon the executive 
offices that must be disposed of. 


To illustrate what is meant by this statement, a great 
educational interest in textiles has been in vogue during 
the past year, and schools and colleges all over the coun- 
try have been earnestly seeking information regarding 
the textile industry, and particularly the Southern textile 
industry. Requests have come from grammar schools, 
high schools and colleges, social workers and other 
classes. This has been attended to as efficiently as the 
office was able. 


We have co-operated with two large department stores 
in putting on style shows, displaying cotton fabrics and 
products made of cotton goods. We have assembled in- 
formation with reference to legislation, or certain bills, 
or certain conditions at which legislation was aimed. 

We have tried to help women’s clubs and certain small 
buyers in locating mills, in which certain fabrics were 
made, in order that their desires might be attained. 

These are only illustrations of dozens of other general 
transitional demands that your central clearing station 
has cared for. 

These may seem non-essential to some of you, they 
may seem of but little note, but it occurs to us that all 
of these details that are attended to give to the textile 
industry a dignity and a good will that lends to its 


progress and establishes confidence in the great public 
mind. 


[ feel sure also that this Southern organization made 
up of Southern mills creates a co-operative consciousness 
that would not be possible otherwise. This adhesive 
quality is not only characteristic of the mill presidents 
and mill treasurers but it gives to the pubilc a sense of 
the unanimity of purpose with which the Southern mills 
work and the pronouncements and statements that are 
issued from this office directly and indirectly build on 
es prit de corps of incalculable value. 


There occasionally comes out a statement among some 
of the mill executives that we are over-organized, that 
there are too many organizations; that there is over- 
lapping of interests and effort, and expenses are rather 
heavy in belonging to these several organizations. 

Your secretary has inquired among other industries 
and finds that the same types of organizations exist 
among because each organization has its own peculiar 
contributions to make and they are of sufficient value to 
prevent their annulment through the discontinuance of 
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membership. Perhaps this feeling has been intensified 
during the last year because of economic conditions. 
Nearly every one has studied his budget more than he 
has at any other time and intangible values and general 
efforts have been in some cases location of the economic 
cut, but the wisdom of this act has been seriously cen- 
sured by some of our greatest economists. It can be sane- 
ly illustrated by one single statement issued by a man 
of national repute: “Is it safe to leave the vessel in mid- 
stream ?”’ 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Association has 
been the great focal point of divergent interests in the 
progress of the Southern textile industry, and while the 
activities of the Southern mills have been greatly enlarg- 
ed and its economic aspects have, to some extent, been 
transferred to the Cotton-Textile Institute, is it safe to 
assume an indifferent attitude toward the organization 
that gave us the power and the confidence and the possi- 
bility of effecting this great forward step? Is it not one 
one of the great pillars upon which the national parent 
body rests, and is it not still functioning indirectly as 
well as directly, in a thoroughly constructive way, in the 
establishment and maintenance of an arbitration board 
of which Mr. Beattie is chairman, and will give you a 
report; in the establishment of an appeal board, of which 
Mr. Evins is chairman, and will tell you about its work- 
ings today; in the co-operation of its committee with 
representatives from the shippers; in establishing South- 
ern mill rules by which cotton is bought and sold; in 
the functioning of its legislative committee, through 
which many national measures have been safely guided 
to their proper destiny. We shall hear about this par- 
ticular phase later when Mr. Cramer makes his report. 

The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers is 
not weakening its efforts, nor has it any idea of its mem- 
bers losing interest in its activities. Any one who has 
studied the New England mind has easily interpreted 
that the interests in and efforts of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers are being strengthened and 
fortified day by day. If such is the case in the East, 
those few manufacturers in the South, who feel that their 
organization is burdensome and unnecessary, should 
study why the National Association is assuming this atti- 
tude. 

If a compact sectional organization is necessary in a 
compact industrial center, it occurs to us that in an erea 
as extensive as the South, in which the mills are scattered 
from Danville to Dallas, it is even more necessary for 
Southern manufacturers to have an organization to which 
they can come, and in which they can discuss many of 
these questions that are not economic, that portend strict- 
ly to our Southern mills. 


In making these statements, they are made in the most 
friendly and co-operative way, not underestimating the 
strength and constructiveness of any organization, nor 
with the idea of impugning the motives of any organiza- 
tion, they are only meant to emphasize the value and 
importance of the American Association, its possibilities 
for good and the dangers that might arise from an inert 
and unappreciated and lackadasical membership. 

This report so far may seem an apologia pro vita, but 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Pontacyl Fast Blue 


The first American production of an 
outstanding color of the Indocyanine series 


This bright acid blue is ideal for the dyeing of pure and tin-weighted 
silk and may also be printed on this fibre. Pontacyl Fast Blue IB is 
especially recommended for deep navy blue shades. These shades will 


show good fastness to hot moist pressing, perspiration, scrooping, 
steaming and washing. 


Full shades produced on raw wool as well as on yarn and piece 
‘WOOL goods. It is particularly suitable for the dyeing of dark shoddy because of 
its brilliancy of shade and the fact that any silk present is well covered. 
Pontacyl Fast Blue 1B dyeings on wool possess superior fastness to 


alkali, carbonizing, crocking and water, and excellent fastness to light, 
fulling, perspiration, steaming, stoving and washing. 


Let us send you a sample and further information on this latest addi- 
tion to our line of acid colors. 


pPaT. OFF. 


E. i. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES OFFICES IN: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. !|., and San 
Francisco, Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Dyestuff Div., Canada Cement Buiding, Montreal, Canada 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Bay from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
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Roy C. Propst, superintendent of the bleachery of the 
Cannon Mills Company, who has been very ill, is improv- 
ing rapidly. 

Lewis B. Horger, formerly assistant manager of the 
Bemis Bag Company, Ware Shoals, S. C., but who has 
been with the St. Louis branch of the company, is to re- 
turn to Ware Shoals as manager. He succeeds Brant 
Holmes, who recently resigned to become plant manager 
of the Morton Salt Company, Hutchinson, Kan. 

W. V. Jones, of Wilson, who has accepted a position 
with Johnson & Johnson, in New Jersey, was not over- 
seer carding and spinning at the Wilson Cotton Mills, as 
erroneously reported last week. E. C. Winston is carder 
at Wilson and R. S. Wooten is spinner. 

L. L. Hurley will be superintendent of the Taylorsville 
Cotton Mills, Taylorsville, N. C., which has just been 
purchased by A. B. Carter, of Gastonia. The mill will 
probably be known as Carter Mills No. 2 and operated 
in connection with the Carter Mills, of Lincolnton. 

Walter Jenkins, formerly connected with the Charlotte 
office of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., has assumed 
his duties as textile engineer with the Rock Hill Printing 
and Finishing Company, Rock Hill, S. C. 

B. F. Bryant, overseer finishing at the Cresent Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., was badly beaten by two unknown 
men who attacked him as he was leaving the mill. 

George F. Shipp, formerly superintendent of the Wil- 
son Cotton Mills, Wilson, N. C., is now superintendent 
of the Caramount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C., and not 
overseer of weaving there as recently reported through 
error. 

Charley Gamer has been promoted to second hand in 
carding and spinning at the Fairmont plant of the Union 
Buffalo Mills, Fairmont, S.C. He was formerly with the 
Buftalo plant. 

Henry Hand Rankin, of Gastonia, N. C., a senior in 
the Textile School, was awarded the Textile Scholarship 
Fraternity cup at the Scholarship Day exercises held at 
North Carolina State College, April 22. This cup is 
awarded annually to the textile senior who has made 
the highest grades in the class. The Textile Scholarship 
Fraternity was organized at North Carolina State College 
in 1930 for the purpose of encouraging scholarship among 
textile students. Membership in this organization is 
limited to students who have a high average for two 
years. Much interest is taken this fraternity by textile 
students. Under the able leadership of S. G. Riley, Jr., 
its president, the organization has had a very successful 
year. 

Milbourne B. Amos, representing North Carolina State 
College, won the Southeastern oratory title over repre- 
sentatives from 18 Southern colleges in the regional con- 
test held at Atlanta, Ga., on April 18. It was the second 
victery in two days for Mr. Amos, whose achievement in 
taking first place in both the extemporaneous speaking 
and oratory contests is a record. Mr. Amos is a resident 
of High Point, and a senior in the Textile School. His 
victories in Atlanta climax a successful season in debat- 
ing. The State College debating team also starred in 
the Atlanta contests. Composed of Amos and A. F. 
Ward, it went into the final round and was next to the 
last team to be eliminated. 

F. W. Miller, formerly vice-president of Rogers Brown 
& Crocker Bros., Inc., has been appointed vice-president 
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of Swann Chemical Company, it was announced by Theo- 
dore Swann, president of The Swann Corporation. Mr. 
Miller will have charge of the Cincinnati office of the 
Swann Chemical Company, recently established on the 
39th floor of the Carew Tower in that city. Mr. Miller 
will be in direct charge of the sale of ferro phosphorus, 
formerly handled by him for Rogers Brown & Crocker 
Bros., Inc. In addition he will handle sales in the Cin- 
cinnati territory of chemicals, abrasives and lampblacks 
for the several Swann subsidiaries. 


Master Mechanics Meet Next Week 


The Master Mechanics Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will be held in Greenville, S. C., on May 
8th, according to Walter C. Taylor, secretary. 

The meeting is to be held at the Parker District School 
in Greenville, giving members an opportunity to become 
familiar with the work of this vocational training school. 

One of the features of the meeting will be a display of 
machine parts made at the mills by various members of 
the Association. The exhibit will be of unusual interest 
to all master mechanics and engineers. 

The program will be in charge of W. G. Young, chair- 
man of the Division, who is to be assisted by H. H. Iller, 
former chairman. 

An unusually large attendance is expected. 


OBITUARY 


BASCOMB D. HEATH 


Bascomb D. Heath, prominent business man and mill 
executive of Charlotte, shot and killed himself at his 
home here. He was president of the Manetta Mills, 
Lando, S. C., and Monroe, N. C., and the Wadesboro 
Cotton Mills, Wadesboro, N. C. Mr. Heath had been 
in poor health for some time. 


WILLIAM H. HANES 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—William H. Hanes, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of directors of the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company, died at his home here after 
an illness of several years. He was 49 years of age and 
on account of ill health retired from active business some 
years ago. Until then he had been actively associated 
with the management of the Hanes business. 

He is survived by his widow, one daughter, three sons, 
a brother, P. H. Hanes and several sisters. 


D. A. OVERBEY 


Danville, Va.—Daniel A. Overbey, vice-president of 
the Danville Knitting Mills, and a director of the River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, died at his home here 
at the age of 75 years. He also was an official and direc- 
tor in several other Danville industrial enterprises and 
was prominent in business circles. 


Gets Government Order 

CAMERON, 8S. C.—The Cameron Bedding & Manufac- 
turing Company has been awarded the contract by the 
United States Government for 3,000 mattresses for the 
use of the army. These mattresses will be completed 
this week and ready for shipment after which this com- 
pany will begin the manufacture of 1,500 mattresses to 
be used for the Marine Corps. The Marine Corps con- 
tract will be completed about June 15 and calls for the 
mattresses to be delivery July 2. 
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BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT ai 


where you go 
thread a needle ? 


In an exaggerated circumstance—say, when you thread 
a needle—you recognize instantly the importance of both 
the adequacy and the direction of light. And just so does 
light play its part in your industrial plant. 

Poor lighting annually exacts a tremendous toll from 
American industry. It is responsible for a high percent- 
age of the “seconds” turned out in every plant. It is the 
direct cause of innumerable mistakes all along the pro- 
duction line, wasting materials, wasting time, wasting 
profits. 


Exact figures on the number and value of rejects, sec- 
onds and other losses caused directly and indirectly by 
inadequate and improper lighting are, of course, most 
difficult to obtain. But this much can be said: 


Only 15 per cent of America’s industrial plants are 
adequately and properly lighted. In these, accidents are 
comparatively few, seconds run low and production is 


high. 


Only 29 per cent can be said to be “fairly well lighted.” 
In these, accidents are more common, the percentage of 
seconds runs higher and production is lower. 


The remaining 56 per cent of all industrial plants are 
classed as poorly lighted. And in these, investigation has 
shown, the accident rate is high, the percentage of seconds 
is high and production is lowest. 


Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor light is the light that 
“gets the industrial needle threaded.” Many of the rea- 
sons are explained in the new booklet, 
“Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
than Daylight.”’ Free for the asking. 


| it 
“Why 


iat OOPER HEWITT 


if LIGHT 
Address: General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Co., 855 Adams St., Hoboken, it 
N. J. 
419A G. E. V. L. Co, 1931 | 


JOIN US in the General Electric Hour broadcast every 
Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL ‘46 ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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Durene Show in Charlotte Attracts Large Crowd 


Preceding a durene cotton fashion promenade by mem- 
bers of the Charlotte Junior League, E. L. Starr, director- 
treasurer, The Durene Association of America, reaffirmed 
in the Charlotte Armory Auditorium the assurance given 
by earlier speakers on the program that “popularizing 
through fashion presentation fine cotton yarns and mer- 
chandise in the United States is the most effective means 
by which the cotton industry as a whole is being strength- 
ened in public esteem and economic virility.” 


Louis G. Ratcliffe, president of the Charlotte Mer- 
chants Association presided. Addresses were given by 
the Mayor of Charlotte, George E. Wilson, Frank B. 
Mathews of Belk Bros., Col. J. W. Harrelson of the Con- 
servation and Development Department of North Caro- 
lina, and President Sykes of Clemson College, Mr. Starr, 
and Miss Kathryn Day, Durene Association fashion ad- 
visor, who introduced the parade of Junior League volun- 
teer mannequins wearing new, pictorially dramatic, “high 
fashions”’ and finely styled staple durene cotton merchan- 
dise. 

The costumes included active sports wear, beach, golf, 
tennis, boating and spectator sports clothes, formal and 
informal afternoon and evening garments introducing 
dancing pajamas, dinner gowns, ball gowns and simple, 
summer evening frocks into a visibly smart pageant. A 
wide ranges of uses and merchandising possibilities was 
thus visualized for the large audience. 

Mr. Starr said: “I wish first of all to reaffirm the 
assurance. which has been given you this evening by 
earlier speakers that the Durene Association of America 
is constantly working to the end of increasing the popular 


appreciation and esteem for fine yarns and merchandise 
throughout the entire country. 

“As we in the Durene Association increase the sales of 
durene cotton merchandise, we stimulate.the whole move- 
ment of quality cotton; and this in turn increases the 
prosperity of the great combed yarn industry of North 


Carolina, 60 per cent of which goes into durene cotton 
production. 


“We are not seeking to turn the consuming public’s 
attention to a strange and un-like-cotton kind of cotton. 
We are strenuously seeking to show the public how good, 
how beautiful, versatile and utilitarian cotton may be. 
The durene campaign has brought the first thoroughly 
favorable public attention ever accorded the mercerizing 
industry and it may be said without fear of denial that 
it has brought forward unmistakably the good fortunes, 
the economic solidity and stabilization of the entire cot- 
ton industry. We have been told this on all sides—and 
frequently by persons important in the economic life of 
this country who at first were tepid in their opinion of 
what an association of this sort might accomplish. 

“We are developing new types of durene fine cotton 
constantly, and these in turn are going forth along con- 
stantly new paths of merchandising. This means not 
only new yarns, new fabrics, new fashion uses, but new 
admirers, new respect, new and constantly building sales 
for cotton.” 

In introducing the parade of Junior League members 
in durene cotton costumes, Miss Day said: 

“A position of paramount importance in the fashion 
world has today been accorded fine cottons. Cotton has 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Dimple or mesh marking 


The Finest Golf Balls Made 


Sold everywhere at 75 cents. Our wholesale price 
to textile plants is $6.00 a dozen. 


All textile plants are on our wholesale list. Let 
us serve you. 


Special Prices To Textile Plants 


On All Sporting Goods and Playground Equipment 
Wilson Hol-Hi Golf Balls 


Tennis Rackets Restrung 


In addition to selling all sorts of tennis goods, we 
maintain a large restringing department. It is our 
policy to grant wholesale prices on all restringing 
jobs to textile plants. 

Tie a tag to your racket frame. Mail it to us 
parcel post. You can write us an order, or we will 


put in the proper quality strings. Back to you the 
third day by parcel post. 


Carolina 
Goods 


314 South Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Holbrook Rotary Syphon 
Solves the Problem of Draining 
Slasher and Printing Cylinders 


Drainage. of. large. cylinders 
braced with stay rods has long 
been a big problem because it is of 
course impossible to use a station- 
ary syphon pipe. The Holbrook 
Rotary Syphon solves the difficulty 
by employing three syphon pipes 
which revolve with the cylinder. 
This system is adaptable to nearly 
any drying cylinder but particu- 
larly to slashers, printing cylin- 
ders, Palmer Machines, other 
cylinders with stay rods, and with 
undetachable buckets running from 
head to head. It is extremely 


We Guarantee that the Holbrook 
Rotary Syphon will: 1. Lessen 
fricton on bearings, thus decreas- 
ing the power load. 2. Eliminate 
common bucket nuisance. 3. Main- 
tain a higher uniform drying 
temperature. 4. cylinder 
always ready for immediate start- 
ing. 5. Keep cylinder absolutely 


free from air, non-condensable 


ases and water at all times. 
simple in design, easy to install, 

and absolutely dependable. No 1T & Patent 1.715.677 6. Save 15 to 30% of steam or 
steam traps required. increase production 15%. 


It's Worth Has Been Proven By Actual Use In 
These Well Known Textile Mills 


In the North In the South 


West Point Mfg. Co. 
f anemones On. Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
Edwards Mfg. Co. N. C. Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. Cannon Mfg. Co. 


Nashua Mfg. Co. Spartan Mills 


Androscoggin Mills Rosemary Mfg. Co. 
And Many Others 


The Holbrook Trap and Syphon Combination Affords the Only 
Practical Drainage System for Dry Cans 


Eminent steam authorities agree that efficiency of operation for drying machines depends on (1) complete removal of 
the air, (2) complete removal of water, (3) elimination of interaction between cans, and (4) elimination of by-passes. 

The HOLBROOK SYSTEM employing the TRAP and SYPHON COMBINATION For Dry Cans accomplishes these 
functions. 

The feature of this system lies in the fact that there is always a condition of differential pressure RIGHT AT THE 
CAN to force both air and water out, whereas in the old system there is no differential EXCEPT WHEN THE MAIN 
TRAP OPENS. 

We have equipped over 650 dry cans for Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., over 400 for the Lanett Bleachery, all of the 
cans except one set at the Union Bleachery, 540 cans at the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., 620 for the United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturing Corp., and we also have installations at the Southern Bleachery, Cannon Mig. Co., Piedmont Print 
Works, Riverside & Dan River Mills, and many other prominent Southern plants. 


Write for Complete Information on Both These Systems 
No Obligation Involved 


A. W. Holbrook & Sons, Inc. 


Manufacturers IMPERIAL “LIFE TIME” STEAM TRAPS 


412 Main St. Palmer, Mass. 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davin CLARE Managing Editor 
D. H. Hr, Jr. Associate Editor 
Juntus M. Smira Business Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union a 
Single Copies 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Federal Farm Board vs. Cotton Speculators 


Many mill men have been influenced by 
statements of cotton speculators to look with 
disfavor upon the Federal Farm Board and its 
activities, but when they listened to the clear- 
cut and apparently sincere statements of Chair- 
man James C. Stone and Member Car! Williams. 
at Augusta last Friday, many of them began to 
wonder if they had not been victims of propa- 
ganda. 

Prior to the creation of the Federal Farm 
Board one firm of cotton merchants had become 
powerful enough to manipulate the cotton mar- 
ket at will and had accumulated millions, much 
of which was at the expense of the cotton man- 
ufacturers. 

Sometimes they acted in co-operation with 
other cotton merchants but had become so pow- 
erful that they could without any great effort 
advance or depress the price of cotton. 

There were also a large number of smaller 
speculators who by reason of inside information 
or by guessing the plans of the large speculators 
made considerable profits. 

The basis was depressed when cotton was to 
be bought and advanced when the “buying from 
farmers’ season had passed and mills came into 
the market. 

Frequently the cotton goods market was dis- 
turbed by sudden price changes which came as 
the result of manipulations. 

Many mill men complained bitterly of the 
situation but now seem to have forgotten the 
conditions which prevailed. 

When the Federal Farm Board entered the 
picture and began to support the Co-operative 
Associations, the speculators found their manip- 
ulations were more difficult and since then they 
have howled loud and long and have conducted 
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propaganda for the purpose of arousing oppos!- 
tion to the Federal Farm Board. 

They have asserted that the Federal Farm 
Board was in business as a buying agency but 
on that point Chairman James C. Stone in his 
address at Augusta said: 

Some of those who object to the producer having a 
voice in the marketing of what he grows complain that 
the co-operative marketing program is being subsidized 
by the Federal Government and that the Government, 
because of the assistance extended to co-operatives, is 
actually engaged in business. There is not the slightest 
truth in either of these assertions. As provided in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, the Farm Board is giving 
financial aid to the American Cotton Co-operative Asso- 
ciation and many other qualified co-operative associa- 
tions. The associations are responsible for the repayment 
of these loans, and I am happy to say that almost with- 
out exception they have met their obligations to the 
Board. 

There is no doubt that cotton mills lost mil- 
lions as the result of misunderstanding the ac- 
tion of the Federal Farm Board in establishing 
16 cents as the basis of loan values to co-opera- 
tives in October, 1929, but is not fair to blame 
the Federal Farm Board when the fault was en- 
tirely with those who assumed a guarantee which 
had never been made. 

Those who have criticised that action should 
realize that the primary purpose of the Federal 
Farm Board was to aid the farmer and the ‘16 
cents loan” did sustain the market price for sev- 
eral months and enabled the farmers to get a 
better price for their cotton. 

In mentioning that incident Chairman Stone 
said: 

So far as cotton is concerned, the loan value of sixteen 
cents a pound established by the Board to the cotton co- 
operatives in October, 1929, served to sustain the price 
for a period in which farmers marketed at least five mil- 
lion bales of cotton. It is estimated this loan policy 
meant from eighty to one hundred million dollars to 
growers in marketing their 1929 crop. 

In addition to the direct benefits obtained by cotton 
growers, the stabilization activities in cotton served as a 
steadying influence for banks, textile mills and other busi- 
ness that would have suffered even greater hardships had 
there been a further decline in cotton prices. The Board 
believes what was done to have been fully justified by the 
emergency that faced the industry. 

In his address Carl Williams, a member of the 
Federal Farm Board, analyzed the decline in the 
consumption of cotton as follows: 

The total decline of about 2,000,000 bales in the con- 
sumption of American cotton that occurred in the 1929- 
30 season, we find that about one-half of it took place 
right here in the United States. It was due of course to 
the relative lack of a market for cotton goods rather than 
to any mysterious or menacing power on the part of the 
Federal Farm Board. Of the remaining 1,000,000 bales 
of the decline, approximately 900,000 of it took place in 
Great Britain, Central Europe, and Russia, and except in 
the case of Russia is directly caused by the inability or 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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For a straight, successful drive 


for quality fabrics — use GDC dyestuffs, 


specialties and expert technical advice. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 
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One Mill 


and one didn 


Company .. mules replaced by faster, lower cost Whitin Wool Spinning 
Frames. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ he thinks, “that’s the reason Chatham is going 
so strong. They keep abreast of the times.” 


Contrast this picture with the melancholy clipping from a recent 

textile journal. There’s a heavy price attached to obsolete machinery 

. . pickers, cards, combers, spinning machinery . . everything. Will you 
let the Whitin man look over your doubtful installations ? | 


wisest stepin many years,” 
says Mr. Chatham, Treasurer. 


WHITIN MACHINE 

WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE - MASS. 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. ATLANTA, GA, 


Fales & Jenks Division . Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Div. . . Whitinsville, Mass. 
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The Whitin man views a junk pile at the Chatham Manufacturing 
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EST NO. 219 SHOWS 94,4 Bales of Cotton 
Saved in One Year 


aoc = Waste made by regular card — 690% 
aob e Waste made by card with SL C. S.—4.70% 
boc = Cotton Saved by SLC S 

Reduction in waste 2.2% of Cotton Used 
Reduction in waste made — 31.9% 


SUMMARY OF TEST No, 219 


GENERAL DATA: 
Make of Cards Saco-Lowell 


Width and Coller Size. . . 40” card—t12” coiler 
Cylinder Speed .... « 165 R.P.M,. 
Weight of Sliver. . ... grains 
Kind of Cotton .. . « «.15/16" Middling 

to Strict Low, 

Western 
Number of cards in room .. . 


PRODUCTION AND WASTE DATA: 


Pounds Carded per day 134 136.7 
Sliver produced 93.1% 95.2% 
Cylinder Strips made .85% None 
Other Waste 6.05% 4.70% 
Cotton saved per card per day 2.81 pounds 
Cotton saved in room per year 47 208 pounds 


WEIGHING OF SLIVER 
Saco-Lowell 
Continuous 
Regular Card 
Card Stripper* 
(Weight in grains) 


15 min. after stripping 53 55 
After 2 hrs. running 55 55! 
15 min. before stripping 57 55 


*These weighings made at the same time as 
regular weighings, and are the average of 25 
separate weighings. 


by the 
SACO-LOWELL 


CONTINUOUS 
CARD STRIPPER 


Detail drawing 
showing relation 
of 
stripper lifting needles 
to cylinder 


Tiers in many representative mills show that 
one of the greatest advantages obtained with the 
Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is the sav- 
ing of cotton. There are other advantages equally 


as important. 


These facts, as well as many others, are clearly 
explained in a new book just .issued. This book 
describes the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Strip- 
per, its method of operation and application, and 


has a summary of tests made in many mills. 


Upon request a copy will be sent you immediately 


by any of our offices. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACH 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, 5S. CC. ATLANTA, GA. 
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unwillingness, or both, of the peoples of: the world to buy 
and pay for cotton goods. This decrease, however, is 
not a permanent thing. There are already several factors 
which point to increased use of American cotton at the 
expense of foreign cotton abroad during the 1931-32 sea- 
son and later. 

There is every indication that the end of the lowest 
point of the present cycle of consumption and supply has 
about been reached. As relative supply increases, the 
price differentials between American and foreign-grown 
cottons are certain to increasingly favor the consumption 
of American cotton abroad. These favorable differentials 
may be expected to continue to increase during the re- 
mainder of this season and through the next one. 

There is no prospect whatever that the “threatened 
tragic disappearance’ of American cotton from the world 
markets can or will take place. 


In concluding his address Mr. Williams said: 


It would appear that the actual outlook for American 
cotton is today brighter than it has been at any time in 
the last two years. The low point of restricted use of 
American cotton abroad has probably been reached and 
passed. Prospects are all for an actual reduction in the 
cotton supply of foreign countries outside of Russia. 
Time is certain to bring definite recovery in business 
activity and industrial production in foreign countries. 
Time is equally certain to bring recovery in business 
activity and industrial production in this country. 

As these things happen they will mean increased de- 
mand for American cotton in this country and abroad, 
and that increased demand will in time be translated into 
terms of price to be paid to the cotton farmer himself 
and into a renewed period of prosperity for the textile 
industry. 

The addresses of these two members of the 
Federal Farm Board, convinced many cotton 
manufacturers that they had been the victims 
of the propaganda of cotton speculators who 
found it difficult to play their game with the 
Board sitting on the lid. 


Price Cutting 


(Extract from an article by Herbert N. Casson in the Standard 
Oil Bulletin.) 

Nothing is so easy as to cut prices; and noth- 
ing is so hard as to get them back when once 
they have been pulled down. 

Any child can throw a glass of water on the 
floor, but all the wisest scientists in the world 
can’t pick that water up. 

Who gets the benefit of price cutting? 

Nobody. 

The man who sells makes no net profit and 
the man who buys soon finds himself getting an 
inferior article. 

No manutacturer can permanently keep up 
the standard of his goods if the price is persist- 
ently cut. Pretty soon he is compelled to use 
cheaper materials and to cut down the wages of 
his workers. 

The man who cuts prices puts up the sign: 
‘This way to the junk heap!” 
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Acreage and Fertilizer Indications 


From a man who makes a specialty of annu- 
ally investigating the probable cotton acreage 
and who has had a remarkable record for accu- 
racy, we have received the following statement: 

[ have just returned from my first Western trip and 
with that I have covered practically all of the cotton 
States since March 1. In my opinion the acreage reduc- 
tion is not going to be 1 per cent away from 10 per cent 
and I am inclined to think it will be slightly over 10 per 
cent. I believe that the fertilizer tonnage will be reduced 
around 35 per cent to 40 per cent with probably a heavier 
reduction under cotton because I find in the central and 
western States that an unusually large amount of fer- 
tilizer is going under truck and foodstufts. 

As you know most of the cotton acreage from East 
Texas to Virginia requires considerable fertilizer of a high 
grade, and this year they are using less fertilizer and gen- 
erally a lower grade. I leave it to you to guess what will 
happen to this Eastern acreage in case we get untavor- 
able seasons in July and August. You no doubt recall 
what happened in 1921, 1922 and 1923. Fertilizer ton- 
nage was very short during these three years and the sea- 
sons were unfavorable. 


Fine Goods Mills Showing Nerve 


With a majority of cotton manufacturers al- 
lowing the buyers to dictate prices, it is refresh- 
ing to note from the following statement in the 
Daily News Record that manufacturers of fine 
goods are showing nerve: 


The fine goods department of the cotton mill industry 
continues to qualify for commendation. Throughout the 
past four weeks of market quietness there has been little 
evidence that the experience is proving as disturbing to 
the tone of combed yarn goods as it has been to the 
coarse yarn end of the business. With each succeeding 
week, it is true, some of the fine goods mills have grown 
a little more anxious. On no side, however, does it ap- 
pear that these manufacturers are going to be stampeded 
into losing their heads. Under the leadership that was 
responsible for lifting the industry out of veritable chaos, 
the fine goods mills seem determined to hold as much as 
possible of the technical gains achieved since late last 
year. 


Obsolete Machinery 


We note with interest that stockholders of a 
Southern mill, which was equipped with machin- 
ery ‘““‘moved down” from the North, have filed 
suit against the promoters of the mill. Stock in 
the mill, the stockholders allege, was sold on a 
guarantee that the equipment would be modern 
and efficient, whereas the equipment proved to 
be obsolete. 

This case is just another illustration that the 
stress of present day competition is too great for 
antiquated machinery. It should serve as a 
warning to any community that a mill is no 
stronger than its equipment. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood . 
Reynolds Bidg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C. 
Utilization and Beautification of the Industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


SEEING IS BELIEVING | 


The efficiency and economy of Wyan- | 
dotte Textile Alkalies must be experienced 
to be appreciated. And it is a very simple 
matter to prove to yourself that Wyandotte 


can increase processing efficiency. 


With no obligation, one of the practical 

Wyandotte Textile men will be glad to 

_ demonstrate the values of Wyandotte Tex- | 
| tile Alkalies. 


Order from your Supply Man, or 
write for detailed information. 


aNdo 


uasity atid Service 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. 5S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 

Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning. Cemeteries 
Subdivision and Residential Areas 


Developments 

Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Estates 

School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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1 MILL NEws ITEMS 


GREENVILLE, S. C——F. W. Poe Manufacturing Com- 
pany has recently installed a Johnson rayon warp sizing 
machine, purchased through Carolina Specialty Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, N. C. 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C.—Southern Silk Mills, Inc., have 
recently purchased a five cylinder Johnson rayon warp 
sizing machine through Carolina Specialty Company, of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


TarsBoro, N. C.—Ben C. and Columbus W. Mayo have 
just started a new knitting mill for this place. The 
plant is located near the A. C. L. depot and has begun 
operation with nine operatives. Misses and children’s 
hose are being knitted. 


REIDSVILLE, N. C.—lIt is understood that a number 
of improvements are being made at the Edna Cotton 
Mills. The plant was recently re-organized as the Edna 
Mills Corporation, the new owners including J. B. Rip- 
kin, Reidsville, J. W. Norwood, of Greenville and J. M. 
Rivers, of Charleston. 


LINDALE, Ga.—Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
have recently placed order through the Carolina Special- 
ty Company, of Charlotte, N. C., for three Hermas 
shearing machines and three Hermas vertical brushing 
machines with the new improved V-belt drive. 


LockHart, $. C.—Monarch Mills have recently install- 
ed three Hermas shearing machines and three Hermas im- 
proved vertical brushing machines with the new V-belt 
drive, through the Carolina Specialty Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—C. M. Guest & Sons, of Anderson, 
has been awarded the contract for the construction of a 
large addition to the Caramount Mills at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., it was announced by J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
of this city. 

The building will be 183 by 218 feet, one story in 
height. There will also be a boiler room, of one story. 
The estimated cost of the project was not made public. 


Evxin, N. C.—The modern Hugh Chatham Memorial 
Hospital has been formally opened. It was erected as 
a memorial of the late Hugh Chatham, head of the 
Chatham Manufacturing Company of Elkin and Win- 
ston-Salem. Mr. Chatham was a native of Elkin and 
when a young man he moved to Winston-Salem and built 
the large blanket mills there, of which he was president 
until his death, about two years ago. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Good progress is being made revamp- 
ing and improving the Exposition Mills, the work having 
been started some weeks ago. It is being done under 
direction of Robert & Co., Atlanta, engineers. 

Electrical work is being done by J. M. Clayton. 
Humidifying equipment is being supplied by the Ameri- 
can Moistening Company. New equipment being install- 
ed includes new pickers, new slubbers, seven new inter- 
mediates, new drawing and three new slashers. Moving 
and erection work is in charge of R. F. Goodroe, of 
Gastonia. 
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MILL ITEMS 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C.—Southern Silk Mills recently 
purchased four additional Sipp-Eastwood winders 
through the Carolina Specialty Company. 


Duruam, N. C.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Durham Hosiery Mill, all directors were 
re-elected, and, at the directors’ meeting, following that 
of the stockholders, the officers were re-elected as follows: 

A. H. Carr, president; W. F. Carr, vice-president and 
secretary; D. Dubose, treasurer; E. M. Hunter, assistant 
treasurer, and W. J. O’Connor, assistant secretary. 


Macon, Ga.—Bibb Manufacturing Company have re- 
cently purchased through the Carolina Specialty Com- 
pany 1060 Veeder-Root duplex pick counters with which 
to equip their new looms for their Columbus, Ga. plant. 


DANVILLE, VA. — Announcement was made recently 
that the Blue Buckle Overall Company, of Lynchburg, 
is to establish a branch factory in this city. A force of 
workmen is engaged in conditioning the idle Morotock 
overall factory and the new concern employing between 
250 and 300 persons at the beginning, will start opera- 
tions the latter part of May, it was said. 

Richard H. Pritchett, president, who is a son of James 
I. Pritchett, president of the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, and vice-president of the Blue Buckle 
Corporation, stated that the annual payroll will be ap- 
proximately $125,000 on a basis of 250 employes. Mr. 
Pritchett said the branch is being established to care for 
increased business, material gains having been shown 
during the past year. W. H. Alves will be superintend- 
ent of the new plant. 


Litrte Rocx, Ark.—A suit by 60 Morrilton stock- 
holders of the Morrilton Cotton Mills, Inc., seeking to 
recover damages from H. C. Couch and his associates 
for amounts invested in stock in the cotton mill project 
in 1926, was submitted to Chancellor W. E. Atkinson, 
of Conway, at an adjourned term of Chancery Court. 

It is alleged by the stockholders that stock in the 
Morrilton Cotton Mills, Inc., was purchased on the 
recommendation of Couch and his associates, and charges 
that the cotton mill was established at Morrilton at the 
solicitation of the defendants. It is further alleged that 
Morrilton citizens were led to take stock in the mill 
company on recommendation of the defendants as to 
the high character and business ability of the mill owne- 
ers, and a guarantee that all necessary machinery would 
be installed to make the plant a thoroughly modern and 
complete manufacturing unit. 

The plaintiffs charge that the machinery was obsolete 
and had not been operated in a number of years when 
it was brought to Morrilton, and that soon after the mill 
was erected large portions of the machinery was of neces- 
sity removed and discarded as useless, and such machin- 
ery as has been placed in its stead has never been paid 
for and parts of the replacement machinery have been 
taken up by the vendor because of failure of payment. 

The Morrilton Cotton Mills, Inc., has not been operat- 
ed since the spring of 1928. A $125,000 mortgage placed 
on the mill at the time of its erection was foreclosed in 
November, 1929, and the plant is now the property of 
the bondholders. 
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OFT pliable knit goods that take the 

dye perfectly can only be obtained 
when fabrics are absolutely clean. Using 
Oakite in the boiling-off formula guar- 
antees such results consistently. The 
addition of a small quantity of this safe, 
effective detergent permits a reduction 
in the quantity of caustic used, and 
makes the formula less harshening. 


Assures soft knit goods 
that dye perfectly 


Furthermore, Oakite promotes complete 
rinsing. All impurities wash readily 
away. Thorough, even penetration and 
uniform dyeing are assured. Our near- 
est Service Man will gladly work with 
you on your processing problems. Just 
write and ask us to have him call. No 
obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
38 Thames St., NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials wns Methods 


How a Comb Box 
Taught Economy 


Oil didn’t last—and comb boxes seemed to 
need constant refilling— 


then NON-FLUID OIL was suggested—one 
comb box was emptied and filled with NON- 
FLUID OlIL—and it showed immediate 
results— 


A check up—at the end of the month proved 
that NON-FLUID OIL has outlasted liquid 
oil several times—and saved both labor and 
lubricant expense. 

Try this test in one of your comb boxes—write for 

sample and bulletin, “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.” 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, fil. Providence, R. Atlanta, G 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


TRADE MARK 
= 


REGISTERED 
IN US PAT orncea FORE COUNTRIES 


MODERNYTEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cast per Month 
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Cason J. Callaway Elected President Of 
American Cotton Manufacturers Assn. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


action and agreement of the Southern railroads: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association in convention assembled, 
hereby approves and agrees upon the Taylor Scale of 
rates, in behalf of itself and its members; and earnestly 
urges the Southern railroads to stand by their customers, 
the Southern mills, in this emergency; to agree upon the 
Taylor Scale of rates and to co-operate actively in having 
these rates agreed upon by all interested lines and put 
into efiect; 

Resolved further, that a copy of this resolution be sent 
at once to the Southern railroads, through their official 
representative, the Southern Freight Association, and to 
the president of each of the railroads serving the South. 

RESOLUTION No, 2 

Whereas, an agreement has been reached between the 
New England mills and the Southern mills, upon a 
schedule of freight rates known as the Taylor Schedule, 
which will permit the operation of the mills of both 
sections, on a competitive basis, and without the imposi- 
tion of the burden of a large increase in rates; and 

Whereas, this schedule has been approved and recom- 
mended by this Association and its traffic manager; and, 

Whereas, it now appears that this schedule can be 
agreed upon and made effective, if the Southern railroads 
will agree thereto: 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the members of this 
Association are requested to communicate with the 
respective representatives of the Southern railroads, serv- 
ing our members, and urge these representatives to agree 
upon this Taylor Schedule and actively assist in having 
it put into effect; 

Resolved further that the secretary is directed to write 
promptly to each member of this Association, presenting 
to him this situation and requesting his action, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing. 

RESOLUTION No. 3 


Whereas, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
not taken any action toward the correction of the present 
official staple standards which we last year respectfully 
petitioned them to correct, giving them logical reasons 
for the necessity of such corrections, and 

Whereas, it is probable that the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics may again defer taking any action toward 
the correction of same, 

Be it resolved, that the Cotton Committee be instructed 
to push the matter vigorously with the Department to- 
ward the correction of these official staple standards, and 
should the Department still refuse to make necessary 
corrections that the Cotton Committee hereby be in- 
structed to work out a plan for the establishment of a set 
of private types to be used by members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, on staple lengths of 
3-4, 13-16, 7-8, 29-32, 15-16, 31-32, 1, 1 1-32, and 
1 1-16 inch. 


April 30, 1931 


RESOLUTION No. 4 

Whereas, the various manufacturers associations have 
not had equal representation with shippers associations 
at various conferences held, by the Department of Agri- 
culture, with reference to grade or staple standards, and 

Whereas, it is necessary that the manufacturers have 
equal representation with shippers at such conferences 
that they may be in a position to present fully all points 
of vital interest to manufacturers, and 

Whereas, it is only just and right that they have equal 
representation and not the disadvantage of views from 
a smaller representation, 

Be it resolved, that we hereby respectfully petition the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, to allow the manufacturers associa- 
tions an equal representation with the various shippers 
associations at all conferences conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, pertaining to grade and staple stand- 
ards. 

RESOLUTION No. 5 


Whereas, the National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers was originally organized to handle matters 
of National importance to the cotton textile industry, 
and 

Whereas, the functions of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
now cover all such matters except of a legislative nature, 
and 

Whereas, this Board of Government of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association feels that legislative 
matters can best be handled by both the American and 
National Associations independently or jointly, as their 
separate and mutual interests may appear in each emer- 
gency. 

Resolved, that this belief be communicated to the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers with ex- 
pressions of esteem and assurances of future co-operation 
whenever joint action is deemed desirable by the presi- 
dents of the respective Associations. 

In addition, appropriate resolutions in memory of H. 
R. Fitzgerald, former president, and other members who 
died during the past year, were adopted. 


Babson An Optimist 


If any American economist during the past year and 
a half of gloom was entitled to say ‘I told you so,” that 
man is Roger W. Babson, statistician. It was he who 
predicted the 1929 crash in the stock market with an 
accuracy that turned out to be uncanny, though there 
were few at the time who took his forebodings seriously. 

Mr. Babson was in Washington recently and saw the 
President. Mindless of the current quip that the country 
has suffered from over-prediction hardly less than from 
over-production, he indulged in some rosy prophecy for 
Mr. Hoover’s benefit. Business has now “definitely turn- 
ed the corner,”’ quoth Babson, who added that he “‘should 
not be surprised to see a shortage of labor in some lines 
before the end of the year.” Before he left the White 
House the statistician emphasized that this is his first 


INSPECTING DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co.| “\aactpRincg 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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optimistic prediction since business started down the to- 
boggan in the bleak fall of 1929. 

Mr. Babson has earned the right to be listened to when 
he ventures upon the thin ice of economic prognostica- 
tion. Statistics being his daily diet, he asks the country 
to observe the statistics of car-loading. These are steadily 
increasing. They have always been of barometrical sig- 
nificance. When freight is moving factories are working 
and shipping, merchants are buying and customers are 
consuming. The chain-store industries, Mr. Babson 
points out, disclose higher earnings. In every key indus- 
try statistics show that one or two big firms have turned 
the corner, promising that smaller fry, too, are headed out 
of the red. While Mr. Babson was in Washington the 
Department of Commerce made the gratifying disclosure 
that our foreign trade last month for the first time in a 
considerable period evinced an unmistable up-grade. 

Only the respect to the stock market is the seer of 
1929 lubrigous. ‘People are tired of stocks,” says Bab- 
son, and the next speculative era will be in commodities. 
He does not expect much activity in stocks “for the next 
two years.” If the American people turn their gaze from 
the “big board” in Wall Street to the bigger opportunities 
which await them in constructive directions of every sort, 
the upturn forseeen by Mr. Babson will come all the 
sooner and all the surer.—Washington Star. 

As Told By a Boston Man 

One of the best known business men of Boston, thor- 
oughly familiar with the textile industry in that and other 
States, expressed the deliberate opinion in conversation 
with Charlotte men a day or so ago, that the textile in- 
dustry in Massachusetts will continue to decline for some 
time. It is well known in textile and business circles gen- 
erally that the industry in Massachusetts has declined at 
a terrific rate during the past decade. Many mills have 
moved out, most of them to Southern locations, but some 
to New Hampshire and other New England States. Many 
plants have simply thrown up the sponge, junked their 
plants, and quit. 

The Boston business man whose observations are quot- 
ed says that the textile industry is in fairly good shape 
in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont and Maine. 
Those States a few years ago realized that their industry 
was beginning to slip and took steps to forestall this 
catastrophe. Efforts were made in Massachusetts also 
but the public spirited men who would have stayed the 
decline in Massachusetts had their hands tied and their 
efforts have been futile. 

The principal reason that the textile industry in Massa- 
chusetts has met disaster is found in legislation, promoted 
by demagogues and unsound labor leaders, which has so 
hampered, harassed and handicapped the industry that it 
has simply not been able to compete with well managed 
textile plants in other States. This sort of situation has 
not existed to the same extent in the other New England 
States. In fact in New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, 
where the old American stock still dominates politically, 
there is an entirely different attitude toward industry, 
and industry generally is thriving. 

There is a profound lesson to be learned by the people, 
the statesmen, and the politicians of the Carolinas and 
the South in what has happened and what is happening 
today in New England. The industrial unemployment 
and the distress among workers in this section during the 
past two years or more have been as nothing compared 
to the volume of unemployment and the measure of eco- 


nomic distress in Massachusetts and some other sections. 
Charlotte Observer. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


What’s*in a Name? 
The name-- 


“VITASOL” 


on vour Textile Oil stands for 
“The Best Under The Sun” 


For every individual requirement wetting 
out, degumming, scouring, dyeing, softening, 
finishing, etc.—there is a distinct type. 


Some of them are— 


VITASOL “J” 
VITASOL “L” 
VITASOL “Z” 
VITASOL “K” 
VITASOL “D” 
VITASOL “S” 
VITASOL “N” 
VITASOL “AR” 
VITASOL “SR” 
VITASOL “NE” 
VITASOL “EA 
VITASOL “XP” 
VITASOL “265” 
VITASOL “914” 
VITASOL “958” 
VITASOL “975” 
VITASOL “980” 
VITASOL “1173” 
Comprising every oil and solvent used in the 


textile industry, VITASOL oils fulfill all re- 
quirements. 


Ask the mills that use them why VITASOL 
ous are best. 


“Standards Everywhere” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established 1876 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y 
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shows the value of this New 


Warp-Saving Finish 


i7 AURORA COTTON MILLS 


PERFORMANCE 


Aurora Cotton Mills, Aurora, Illinois 

FABRICS: Sheetings, Sheets and Pillow Cases 

LOOMS: Stafford 

HARNESS: Emmons Chafeless Cord with the Special Warp 
Saving Finish. 


Tubings. 
700 


SUMMARY 


“The housewife naturally expects a perfect sheet when she 
pays for it,” says Mr. E. T. Gurry, “and to attain this perfec- 
tion we have steadily used Emmons Chafeless Cord harness 
with the warp-saving finish.”’ 

“In January. 1930, we sent sheets from our regular stock to 
the Walker Laundry. Aurora. We instructed the laundry to 
put them in a regular wash and when they came out, to put 
them back again continuous!) These sheets were laundered 


for eleven (11) consecutive months; they received 309 wash- 
ings. rubbings, scrubbings, and manglings. That is equal to 
six (6) years of ordinary home washing once a week But 
they were not worn out even then Such a test shows a 


perfection in value.”’ 
For nearly a half centur) 
for their quality, their white 


been known 
soft comfort 


Aurora sheets have 
color. and thelr 


To maintain and impr: » hieh a standard is no light task 
No effort is spared to test and study every operating factor 

On this basis of test and performance Emmons Chafeless 
Cord harness has come to replace all other harness in this 
mill This is the tri-coh harness with the special warp- 
saving finish that makes it super-smooth 


With this superior finish, mills noted for quality production 


breaks; the 


are reducing loom stops trom warp improving 
volume and the quality of output per weaver, and adding a 
eover and face to fabrics that mark quality wherever they 


are seen. 

Few weavers can produce superior fabrics with a hich total 
of loom stops per hour In some mills 70% of all loom stops 
are due to warp breaks, breaks traceable to undue chafing of 
the soft warp ends on the harness 


The new warp-saving finish of Chafeless Cord harness is 
designed to eliminate this chafing; to sharply diminish the 
number of warp breaks Actual tests in fine goods mills 


reveal that warp breaks per weaver per hour were reduced 
from 26.81 for ordinary harness to 17.55 for Chafeless Cord. 
Consider what this means in your pick count and in improved 
quality of the weave 

Then consider also that Chafeless Cord harness has repeat- 
edly been run night and day for more than two years in some 
mills—without any appreciable effect upon its superior finish 
This performance has made it known as the harness for 
quality and maximum efficiency in the weave room. 


FEWER WARP BREAKS . 


Sey REATER PRODUCTION PER LOOM 
EMMONS" 


Loom Harness Ca. 


186 May Street Lawrence, Mass. 
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President Geer’s Address to Convention 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


Mr. McLaurRine, Etc. 


In conclusion I must express my obligation to our very 
efficient secretary, Mr. McLaurine. In every way he has 
met the strictest requirements of his office. His alert 
mind and ready hand have anticipated and faithfully 
done many “unremembered acts of kindness” which 
otherwise would have added to my day’s work. And for 
the patience and forbearance and co-operation of the 
members of the Association during the period when | 
have been so signally honored I here and now give assur- 
ance of most sincere appreciation. 


Report of Secretary McLaurine 
(Continued from Page 16) 


such is not the case. The statements above are made 
only to call to mind certain facts to certain members who 
have been so busy that they have failed to appreciate 
the friendly and constructive and valuable efforts that 
the Association has made in their behalf, and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as it exists. 

Through various representatives we maintain a very 
active connection with the National Industrial Conference 
Board, with the Better Farming Campaign, and to each 
of these we make liberal donations, thus acting as a 
connecting link between the great agricultural interests 
of the South and the manufacturing interests of the 
nation. This one factor has within its latent possibilities 
of inestimable value, a bridge connecting the great farm 
lands of the South with the great machine towns of the 
country. People and industries are valuable in propor- 
tion to their constructive and intelligent relationships 
with . ther peoples and other organizations. If that be 
true, how valuable these two connections must be to 
those who fully understand and comprehend their signifi- 
cance. 

We maintain very close connection with the various 
State Departments, the State Associations, as we have 
said before, the civic and social clubs, all of which give 
us an opportunity to convey the aims and ideals of the 
Southern textile industry. 

In making these statements it is not meant to convey 
at all that the secretary of your Association performs all 
of these functions. He is only the agent and the mouth- 
piece of the president, vice-presidents and the board of 
government, and the various committees selected by 
them. It is not within his province to originate or dic- 
tate policies. It is his function to execute the policies 
and orders that are given to him by the executive bodies 
of the Association, and in this capacity, he has earnestly 
and honestly endeavored to function. 


Durene Show in Charlotte Attracts Large 
Crowd 


(Continued from Page 20) 


found not only a firm but a fashionable footing. The 
Durene Association has stimulated the new uses and the 
high types of uses which you will see this evening. We 
have been fortunate in having quality yarns to work 
with and in many of these lovely costumes you will see 
the off-spring of your own North Carolina combed yarn 
mills.” 
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Where lit 
Cou 


A quality material has never 
yet been produced profit- 
ably with poor quality 
equipment. ‘This is 

especially true as 
regards your 

loom harness. 


Scientific Design 
plus 
High Carbon Steel 
plus 
Super-smooth Polish 


produces 


the finest quality heddles 
obtainable tor any fabric. 


Send for samples | 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., aut 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y I, ‘Originators of the Flat Steel Heddle” 
Y Southern Plant: 
621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office: 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. |. 
Foreign Office: 
Huddersfield, Eng.—Shanghai, China 
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Col. Springs Died Intestate 


Lancaster, 5S. C. Col. Leroy 
Springs died without leaving a will, 
it was learned here, with the applica- 
tion for appointment of Elliott White 


Springs, his son, as administrator of 
the estate. 
Two weeks will be required in 


which to advertise the application for 
administratorship before any action 
can be taken to appraise the wide- 
spread holdings of Colonel Springs, 
Probate Judge J. P. Richards, with 
whom the papers were filed, said. 

The Lancaster probate said it was 
possible the South Carolina Tax 
Commission would hold a meeting on 
the case upon duration of the two- 
week period to fix inheritance taxes. 

W. G. Query, chairman of the 
South Carolina Tax Commission, in 
a statement at Columbia, said there 
was no doubt in his mind but that 
Colonel Springs was a legal resident 
of South Carolina and that taxes on 
his estate would be paid to South 
Carolina. It has been estimated they 
will total more than $250,000. 


Taylorsville } Mill Interests 
Are Sold 


Lincolnton, N. -A. B. Carter, 
of Gastonia has purchased the Tay- 
lorsville Cotton Mills, at Taylorsville, 
from the Bank of Alexander, of that 
city. 

The plant, which has not been in 
operation for over a year, is equip- 
ped with 7,000 spindles. The new 
mill will operate as Carter Mills, No. 
2, with officers in Lincolnton. 

June has been tentatively set as the 
time for reopening. 


JE 
ROLLS 
means MORE 


BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREAALS., 


becuuse 


and 


FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


Ralph Gossett, Greenville, S.C, 
Haat ner & Kirby, Gastonia. N.C. 
Benton ©. 


Plawden, Griffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, MASS, 
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Farm and Mill Relief 
(Continued from Page 11) 


The educational efforts of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
as thus far developed look to the correction of unsound 
methods of ‘production and to the establishment of more 
stable conditions. In the compilation and distribution of 
statistics as a guide for sound merchandising, in encour- 
aging greater uniformity in running time, in pointing out 
the advantages of balanced production and the harmful 
effects of overproduction, in urging mills to base their 
selling policies on sound cost principles is a requisite 
foundation in building up any permanent increase in 
cotton consumption. 

The public should realize, however, that progress along 
these constructive lines is being accomplished by cotton 
mills despite the fact that we still have in our industry 
a few individuals who, through poverty of mind or selfish- 
ness of spirit, show utter disregard for the law of suuply 
and demand. I cannot understand the inner workings 
of the brain of a man who persists in trade practices 
which would obiously ruin him if employed by his neigh- 
bors, who continues to grind labor and machinery to all 
kinds of abnormal hours day and night only to demoral- 
ize the market during a time of general depression there- 
by retarding the business recovery which Government, 
business and social leaders are seeking so earnestly to 
accomplish. 

The market for raw cotton is similarly demoralized 
when farmers persist in planting and growing more cotton 
than is currently being consumed. A proper restriction 
of acreage has the two-fold advantage of promoting stable 
prices in raw cotton and also in cotton goods, and stabili- 
zation thus realized promotes regular and increased con- 
sumption. 

HELPFUL INFLUENCES 

Many helpful influences at work in our industry aimed 
directly at increased consumption of cotton are assuming 
encouraging proportions. First of all, there is an in- 
creasing cotton consciousness in the _ cotton-growing 
States. I am particularly happy to refer to this new 
tendency because it is true that the opportunities for 
using cotton, the South’s principal product, have in past 
years been sadly neglected. Our own families would be 
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obliged to confess their neglect of octton. But there is 
no better time than the present to correct this lamentable 
situation and it is being corrected in the wave of “Wear 
More Cotton” movements now sweeping the South and 
Southwest. 

More than ninety-four cities and towns in ten States 
have requested the Institute’s assistance during the past 
few weeks in launching local style shows and carnivals. 
We are co-operating by furnishing style exhibits and dis- 
plays of other cotton uses and in numerous instances by 
sending trained stylists and demonstrators to assist per- 
sonally in carrying out the programs planned. 


The cotton manufacturing industry has progressed far 
in the development of new textures, weaves and patterns, 
and today we find style leaders sponsoring cottons to a 
degree hitherto unknown. The families of cotton farm- 
ers, in view of climatic conditions, should particularly 
desire to use cotton goods which offer coolness, con- 
venience and a remarkable combination of extremely 
attractive clothes at inexepensive prices. Also of im- 
portance is the increasing “cleanliness complex” growing 
out of the present-day American standards of living. Cul- 
tured people naturally like to wear clothes that suggest 
cleanliness and this quality is a distinct characteristic of 
cotton fabrics. All of these factors emphasize the beauty 
and utility of cotton now being demonstrated in these 
wear and use more cotton campaigns. 


There is one feature of these exhibitions, however, that 
gives me concern. I am afraid that the ladies are walk- 
ing away with the show! While we heartily concur and 
assist in every constructive effort to focus public atten- 
tion on the growing importance of cotton fashions, as 
evidenced by the fact that the Institute since February, 
1929, has spent one-quarter of a million dollars in devel- 
oping and encouraging this style trend, these particular 
events in the South offer equal opportunity for empha- 
sizing the comfort and economy in cotton wearing apparel 
for men, including sports and business suits, uniforms 
and work clothing. 

Moreover, the advantages of cotton for household uses. 
familiar as they are to all of us, might further be drama- 
tized on these occasions. To mention a few—full length 
sheets and other bedding requirements, towels in attrac- 
tive colors, rugs, curtain and drapery fabrics, and a 
variety of wall coverings. 
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Federal Farm Board and Cotton Farmer 
(Continued from Page 9) 


grower has something to make the law operate for him 
as well as for the other fellow. 

In this connection, I would like to call your attention 
to a statement appearing in a recent issue of one of the 
cotton trade papers. Much of the space in that publica- 
tion each week is devoted to condemning the Farm Board 
and co-operative marketing. The article to which I reter, 
however, had a word of praise for what is being done in 
cotton. It was written by a prominent Memphis cotton 
broker. There was no specific mention of the law of 
supply and demand, but the article did take issue with 
the complaint that co-operative marketing interferes with 
legitimate trading. It made the flat declaration that the 
program has eliminated manipulation trom the cotton 
market. “he writer described how ‘manipulation in the 
past has done serious injury to those in the cotton trade 
who were “not on the inside.” I think the conclusions 
reached are worth passing along to you men here today 
and therefore I am going to quote two or three para- 
graphs. 

‘I may be so bold as to venture the thought,” this Mem- 
phis cotton broker wrote, “that from the period ot post- 
war liquidation to the present date this one evil (manip- 
ulation) has been the direct contributing factor toward 
the failure of more shippers, merchants, mills, foreign 
importers and spinners than any other single cause. 

“If this be true, is it any wonder that foreign cotton 
has gradually replaced American growths in the favor of 
European spinners? Why should European importers 
and spinners be forced to pay tribute to American, manip- 
ulators? Why should the legitimate channels of trade be 
subjected to the dictates of powerful unscrupulous gam- 
blers? Why should Southern farmers, merchants, bank- 
ers and American spinners be at the mercy of such a 
systemr 
“Tf the Farm Board and the A. C. C. A. have accom- 
plished nothing else, but are able to maintain the present 
equilibrium of the various delivery months now quoted 
in the future market, not only have they justified their 
past action in taking control, but deserve the hearty 
thanks of the entire cotton industry.” 

Perhaps this stability in our market has something to 
do with the recent improvement in foreign demand tor 
\merican cotton which Mr. Williams discussed before 
your meeting this afternoon. There is another point in 
regard to foreign demand for our cotton I would like to 
call to your attention. It is that many of the European 
buvers are more concerned about quality than about 
price. If they can’t readily get here the kind of cotton 
they need, they are going elsewhere for it. Producers in 
some of the other exporting countries have taken account 
of this attitude in recent years and, accordingly, are im- 
proving the quality of their cotton. 


THE Lonc Time PROGRAM 


My talk thus far has been devoted to the long-time 
phase of the Farm Board’s work. Our major activities 
are intended to bring about permanent financial better- 
ment in agriculture. Our efforts in this direction have 
not been as spectacular as some of the emergency meas- 
ures and therefore have not attracted as much public 
attention as their relative importance merits. In passing 
judgment the general public and business men, partic- 
ularly, have been prone to ignore what has been accom- 
plished on the long-time program and what that program 
means to them. | think this is a serious mistake. The 
whole country has a vital interest in the success of what 
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is being done to help agriculture. Better times for the 
farmer—he represents some thirty per cent of our entire 
population—means an improved market for those who 
have something to sell. Some people may think they are 
no tinterested in the farm problem, but almost everyone 
is. The time has come when future prosperity of the 
nation depends pretty much on the farmer participating 
in that prosperity. The co-operative program being de- 
veloped under the Agricultural Marketing Act gives hope 
of that result. Therefore it should have the support not 
only of the farmers, but business men and others who 
have a desire to be helpful in dealing with a national! 
problem. 

[ want to say a few words about emergency stabiliza- 
tion activities engaged in by the Board. Our experience 
convinces us that these can be resorted to only as tem- 
porary remedies and cannot cope successtully with con- 
tinuous overproduction of a crop or steadily mounting 
surpluses. In accordance with the law stabilization oper- 
ations, both direct and indirect, were undertaken in two 
commodities, cotton and wheat. They were inaugurated 
at the time of the stock market crash in the fall of 1929. 
They were intended to help protect the farmer’s market 
for his products from extremely serious consequences that 
threatened as a result of the world-wide business depres- 
sion. 

So far as cotton is concerned, the loan value of sixteen 
cents a pound established by the Board to the cotton co- 
operatives in October, 1929, served to sustain the price 
for a period in which farmers marketed at least five mil- 
lion bales of cotton. It is estimated this loan policy 
meant from eighty to one hundred million dollars to 
growers in marketing their 1929 crop. 

To protect all cotton growers in disposing of the 1930 
crop, the Board caused the Cotton Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, which had taken over 1,300,000 bales of 1919 cot- 
ton, to announce that none of these holdings would be 
marketed prior to July 31 this year unless prices recov- 
ered in the meantime. Furthermore, it agreed to assist 
A. C. C. A. and the Staple Association in financing the 
handling of their cotton with the result they received 
2,300,000 bales last fall. Students of the situation are 
authority for the statement that the relatively slow and 
careful marketing policy adopted by the co-operatives in 
this tremendous volume of cotton, together with the entire 
withdrawal of stabilization supplies, has exercised a 
wholesome influence on the level of cotton prices through- 
out the season with consequent benefit to every cotton 
grower as well as to those who belong to the co-operative 
associations. 

In addition to the direct benefits obtained by cotton 
growers, the stabilization activities in cotton served as a 
steadying influence for banks, textile mills and other busi 
ness that would have suffered even greater hardships had 
there been a further decline in cotton prices. The Board 
believes what was done to have been fully justifed by the 
emergency that faced the industry. 

Beneficial results from both cotton and wheat stabili- 
zation activities to farmers and the country as a whole 
are many times over any losses that may be sustained by 
the revolving fund. 

Improved marketing and production of the kind and 
quantity the market desires are the most basic needs of 
American agriculture today. There is no magic by which 
the Government can supply them. They require action 
by the producers themselves. The Agricultural Market- 
ing Act offers a sound and practical approach to obtaining 
them through organized effort on the part of producers. 
Our purpose is to extend every aid possible under the law 
and do it in the way that will be most effective. We 
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have no desire to try to compel farmers to do anything. 
We are helping them and will continue to do so, but they 
must do their part, which is to organize and pull together 
for their mutual benefit. 


The idea seems to prevail in the minds of some men 
handling farm products that the Farm Board is out to 
destroy their business. We are not trying to destroy or 
injure anybody’s business, but we are trying to help im- 
prove conditions in agriculture in accordance with the 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act and we are 
going to continue doing just that. 


Outlook for American Cotton, April, 1931 
(Continued from Page 13) 


In Russia it is not likely that the low price of cotton 
will bring about any reduction in the crop of 1931. Both 
land and water for irrigation are apparently available 
for continued expansion under the Soviet plan for a num- 
ber of years to come. The latest estimate of Russian 
production for the current season is 1,850,000 bales, and 
the Russian estimate of production next season is 2,200,- 
000 bales. 

It is reported that about 180,000 bales have been ex- 
ported so far this season. The cotton is of good char- 
acter bread-and-butter staple, and it is coming into 
rather direct competition with the better grades of Amer- 
ican cotton in European markets and is offered at prices 
consistently under those asked by American growers. 

It seems clear that Russia will tend to be an exporter 

of cotton for a number of years at least. This means 
the more or less permanent loss of a foreign market for 
abaut 300,000 bales of American cotton annually, plus 
a certain amount of competition in foreign markets as 
the result of Russian exports. It may be that as Russia 
becomes intensely industrialized she will be able to use 
all the cotton she grows, but there is no evidence of that 
yet. 
_ The fifty-one other foreign countries which report cot- 
ton production all together produce a little over 2,000,- 
000 bales. The trend of production in these countries is 
upward on the whole, has about doubled since 1910, and 
developed its greatest force as a result of the good cotton 
prices of the years 1922 to 1925. Reductions have always 
occurred following very low prices, and they may be 
counted on to happen again. 

In the United States this year the acreage will be cut 
somewhat. It is-too early to guess how much, but it is 
safe to say that it ought to be more. The real salvation 
of the Southern cotton farmer this year will depend more 
on his ability to raise his own food for the family and 
feed for the teams than on high prices for cotton. 


To sum up the whole situation, therefore, it would 
appear that the actual outlook for American cotton is 
today brighter than it has been at any time in the last 
two years. The low point of restricted use of American 
cotton abroad has probably been reached and passed. 
Prospects are all for an actual reduction in the cotton 
supply of foreign countries outside of Russia. Time is 
certain to bring definitely recovery in business activity 
and industrial production in foreign countries. This is 
equally certain to bring recovery in business activity and 
industrial production in this country. 

As these things happen they will mean increased de- 
mand for American cotton in this country and abroad, 
and that increased demand will in time be translated 
into terms of price to be paid to the cotton farmer him- 
self and into a renewed period of prosperity for the tex- 
tile industry. 
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South Carolina a Leader in Growing 
Better Cotton 
(Continued from Page 14) 


amount of fertilizer per acre and that the contestant using 
the largest amount would make the highest yield. Actual 
results have shown that fertilizer is not the major factor 
of yield. Rainfall or climatic conditions, fertility of soil, 
stand or number of plants per acre, and insect infesta- 
tion are factors of greater importance in yield than fer- 
tilizer. Contestants have realized this and the amount 
and kind of fertilizer used on contest plots averages about 
what would be profitable for general cotton production, 
this being, in pounds of plant food per acre, 20 to 48 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 18 to 48 pounds of ammonia, 
and 12 to 24 pounds of potash. 

In 1930 the use of the 1-1-1 sweetened poison mixture 
for boll weevil control was more widely practiced than in 
any previous year. It proved most effective in reducing 
the early-season infestation and in a majority of cases it 
was the only control measure: necessary, for hot dry 
weather later in the season kept boll weevil damage to a 
minimum. 

In 1926, the first year of the contest, 54.6 per cent of 
lint produced on contest plots was 7% inch or less. In 
1930 only 8.55 per cent was 74 inch or less. The produc- 
tion of 15-16 to 1 1-16 inch staple by the contestants 
has increased as follows: 1926—40.8 per cent; 1927— 
61.9 per cent; 1928—78.3 per cent; 1929——-79.8 per cent; 
1930—-87.85 per cent, 

During the five. over 4,000 farmers 
have entered five-acre plots. Ninety-five per cent of 
flrese plots have been planted with pedigreed or improved 
seed. Each’ ¢énfestant has become a source of good 
planting seed. 

The publicity given the contest by the press of the 
State, field meetings, banks, cotton mills, and others has 
impressed upon farmers in creasing numbers the wisdom 
of using good planting seed. 

The effect of this use of seeed producing better staple 
is becoming more and more apparent in the State cotton 
crop. 

According to reports of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, a higher percentage of South Carolina’s crop 
was of desirable lengths than of any other Southeastern 
State in 1928, 1929 and 1930. 


State 1928 1929 1930 
South Carolina 33.3 34.3 48.0 
North Carolina 20.8 24.1 39.5 
Georgia 17.4 10.8. 15.6 
Alabama 7.9 2.8 5.4 


96.6 per cent of South Carolina 1930 crop was tenderable 
as compared with 58.5 per cent for Alabama, 83.1 per 
cent for Georgia, 85.7 per cent for Oklahoma, and 90.2 
per cent for Mississippi. 

Marked progress has been made during the past five 
years towards growing the type of staple consumed by 
South Carolina mills but the goal has not yet been 
reached. With increasing foreign competition in growing 
the shorter staples and with the prospect for continued 
low prices, it is imperative that South Carolina farmers 
continue to improve the quality of cotton by using im- 
proved seed and to reduce the cost of production by the 
use of labor-saving machinery and to increase the yield 
per acre by applying those methods of cotton production 
that have proved to be successful. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I shall take the 
liberty of further discussing briefly certain problems in 
reference to our agriculture. First, let me congratulate 
you, sir, and this Association for the vision and wisdom 
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manifested in submitting this program around which agri- | 


culture revolves. At last it is generally understood by 
every group of our citizenry that the agricultural prob- 
lems are most complex and perplexing, requiring the best 
thought of the entire nation if they are to be solved satis- 
factorily. Those of us who have given special thought 
realize that his present condition of agriculture has been 
accentuated by the extravagant and unwise use of credit; 
second, that the contributions of the scientific man for 
the last 50 years have made the task to make a living 
more difficult for the ignorant and especially the shiftless 
and thriftless. They cannot compete with modern meth- 
ods. Who is to absorb them is another problem. Fifty 
years ago 75 per cent of our population lived in the 
country and 25 per cent in towns and cities. It required 
the 75 per cent to produce food and clothing for them- 
selves and the 25 per cent. The situation today is re- 
versed and the 25 per cent is creating surpluses. Who is 
responsible? The answer is the scientific man. Prac- 
tically every problem of an agricultural character has 
been beneficially affected by his touch and therefore 
agriculture must be readjusted to these new conditions. 
Readjustment in agriculture means diversification. Diver- 
sification requires intelligence and education, as well as 
capital. It cannot be done over night, however, we are 
making progress in the South. 


Certainly the solution is not in legislation and large 
appropriations to be utilized in an effort to defeat the 
law of supply and demand. The law of supply and 
demand is one of the natural laws like the law of gravity. 
The same agency that is responsible for the spiritual 
laws is responsible for the natural laws. These laws may 
be thwarted temporarily but not without disaster if any- 
thing of a permanent character is undertaken. This is 
not intended as a criticism of the Federal Farm Board. 
It is well known among its friends that their attempt 
to stabilize the price of wheat and cotton was only an 
emergency effort and the great purpose for which the 
Board was created has been overlooked and ignored; I 
fear in some cases maliciously. It was created largely 
for the purpose of aiding in organizing the farmers, in 
developing co-operative marketing associations, and to 
assist in an intelligent distribution of farm products. 
Surely no man will deny that this service is not of the 
utmost importance to the country. Marketing and dis- 
tribution is the greatest and most important problem 
confronting the farmer today. The progress that we have 
made in production in the last quarter century shows the 
genius of our people. I am bold enough to make this 
statement, if the Federal Farm Board loses a large per- 
centage of the federal funds in their endeavor to stabilize 
the price of cotton and wheat, it is money well spent for 
it should demonstrate to the thoughtless and the dema- 
gogues that the greatest government in the world cannot 
secure permanent results by ignoring the natural law of 
supply and demand. 


Permit me to mention briefly some of the service that 
the Federal Farm Board has rendered to South Carolina 
agriculture, with which I am entirely acquainted. It 
was through their efforts that the South Carolina Co- 
operative Tobacco Association was organized; they co- 
operated in re-organizing the South Carolina Cotton Asso- 
ciation; they made an intelligent and comprehensive sur- 
very of the canning industry of the State. They will 
be engaged within the next few days in making a survey 
as to the marketing of the corn crop of South Carolina. 
They have waged an intelligent campaign in co-operation 
with the Extension Service in informing the farmers as 
to the outlook of prices that may be expected for differ- 
ent farm crops, especially cotton. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—There was no improvement in demand 
for cotton goods last week and business continued very 
quiet. Prices showed a declining tendency and some of 
the print cloth numbers were 34 cent a yard lower than 
several weeks ago. Sheetings were also lower and other 
unfinished goods showed weakness. 

In the finished lines, price held steady. While new 
business was not large, shipments on old orders continued 
heavy and mills have a good amount of business on 
hand. Novelty cotton goods showed some improvement 
and sales for nearby delivery were rather active. 

Somewhat more business was done in print cloths near 
the end of the week and prospects for renewed buying 
appeared brighter. Most orders were for spot and nearby 
delivery, with little heard of in contracts. Some better 
business in twills was noted on Thursday and Friday. 
Inquiry for sheeetings was light and sales were very 
limited. 

In carded broadcloths the situation was unchanged. 
The 37-inch 100x60 4.10-yard were quoted at 7¥%c and 
upward for any desirable make. Possibilities of a lower 
level on a poor grade were said to exist. Small sales of 
112x60s for spot at 83¢c were stated to have been made. 
Other numbers were unchanged. 

Eighties and finer warp combed lawns were of interest 
in the trade, as well as some of the coarser numbers. The 
40-inch 96x92 9.35-yard lawns were inquired for and 
some recent sales were reported to have been put through 
at 15¥%ac. On 40-inch 96x100 9-yard grades 16%c was 
quoted by mills, with some interest shown at this level. 
The 108x112 40-inch 6.25-yard were also mentioned, 
with 14'%c reported for one make and 15c for another. 
Some other odd constructions were also of interest. Some 
were being employed for new lines of fine organdies and 
were wanted for nearby deliveries. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s _ 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s tae 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard | 

Brown sheetings, standard | 8% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 6% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 15S al9Y% 
Staple ginghams 8 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.~—There was no appreciable improve- 
ment in cotton yarns last week. Sales to both knitters 
and weavers continued small. Buyers showed no interest 
in contracts and day to day business moved only a small 
amount of yarn in small lots. The best business noted 
during the week was to insulators and in mop yarns. 
There were times during the week when the volume of 
inquiry was very promising, but resultant sales were 
discouraging. The cotton situation was an adverse in- 
fluence. The majority of yarn consumers appear to be 
out of the market for the time being as far as larger 
business is concerned. 

The price situation was uncertain and irregular. Some 
spinners have remained firm, while others have been 
anxious enough for business to grant concessions. Actual 
quotations were hard to follow and prices were generally 
regarded as nominal. 

Slower operations were noted in the knitting division 
where a few new low prices developed. 

A few had the impression insulating yarns were pick- 
ing up, yet the basis of the assumption was that inquiry 
had improved. Unconfirmed reports were that 2s, 5s, 6s 
and 4s had sold at 14%c whereas they sold some time 
ago at 1434c and up to 15'4c. 

Demand from the carpet trade was small, but 17c was 
paid for better than average quality tinged 8s three-ply 
and 16%2c was regarded as possible on a larger quantity 
than on one or two cases. Business on white 8s three- 
ply was placed at 18c for a good make while opportuni- 
ties prevailed to do Yc less in some spinning quarters. 

Estimates have it that mills can run through May and 
into June without too close consideration of unsettling 
open market conditions now affecting competition. A 
good many have adhered to such a policy, but their con- 
structive attitude is not benefited by others going after 
orders on the best terms possible. It is the appearance 
of so many prices on the same size yarns and of approxi- 
mately the same grades that leads to the suggestion that 
spinners get together to stabilize their sizes so as to 
avoid chaotic competition. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 40s 
208 22 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 6- 
Southern Two- Ply Chain 23 
Ss. 16s 24 
208 23 arpet, 8s, 3 and 
White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
866 Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
35 8s, 1-ply 16 
40s ex. -_... -----------89 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 17 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, l-ply and 17% 
12s, 2-ply i8 
20s, 2-ply 20 
206 .. Souther Frame Cones 
30s 27 l4s 21% 
Seuthern Skeins l4s 21% 
22 26s 26 
26 28s 26 
26a. 308 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger /, 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The 
improvement entering the spinning ) 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


_HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP-DRAWING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS.~ 


BARBER- COLMAN: COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


Framingham, Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT.” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use OUR SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 


ERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 


Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


\ 
| 
| 7 
| 
| WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
in 
Textile Mills - 
Exporters to 
+” 54 Foreign Countries 
| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
| BOSTON 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn 


KTIVIN CORP... The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N 


1S-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1102 Lexington Blde.. Baltimore, Md.: 
905 Electric Bide... Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bldg Atlanta Ga.: 701 Brown- Marx Bide... Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg.. New Orleans, La.: 2412 
Pinehurst Bivd Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Bidg.. Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispatch 
Houston. Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. . Mebane, Ashe- 
ville. N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dest). Kannapo- 
lis, N. C 

RICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Atlanta. Ga.. and Charlotte, N. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W Morehead St.. Charlotte, . 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: Till Wood 
side Bide., Greenville, S. C Sou. Reps.: W. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: D. Johnson an 
Ww. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office a 

AROL MFG. CO.. THE, 110 BE. 42nd St., New 
Sou Agent Cameron McRae, Concord. 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Oa.; 
l.. Cobb. Greenville, 8. C. 
HOFFMAN & CO., 
Office: Independence Bldg.. Charlotte, 
NW. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou Reps.: Frank G 
North. P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Prank 
Johnson. P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N C.; = ‘ 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 
Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 8. C. 


ORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
44: A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
Central Ave., S.W., Atianta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex ae es 

ATED BOBBIN COS., compos 0 - 
TUNTER ROBBIN CO., Fast Corinth, Vt.: THE 
DANA 8. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, 
Sou. Rep., The McLeod Companies, which are: 
Atianta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen S8t., ville, 8 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Sou Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
ston-Salem Office: 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave.. Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
St. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.;: J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


RBARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 


INC.. Providence, 


Sou. Of- 
J. 


fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; 
Spencer, Mgr 
BOND CO.. CHAS., 617-623 Arch St., Philadel- 


hia, Pa Sou Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 
5 C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta. 
Ga. 


ORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 
work City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P 
240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto 
St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; J. J. Brown, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

CO... DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. u. 

"Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
Ss. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Texas. 


RWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
nN. cC.. J. Hill Zahn. Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiey. 1008 Wil- 
liams Mill Road. Atlanta. Ga.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. 
Box 432. West Point. Ga.: Mike A. Stough, P. O. 
Box 701. Charlotte. N. C 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC.., 
1206 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 
Sixth St., Chariotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mer 
Sou. Reps W. H. FPortson, 110 Tusten St.. Elber- 
ton. Ga Russell A. Singleton. 2016 Cockrell Ave.. 
Dallas. Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane. 
Charlotte Office. 

~ MFG. CO., 
lotte, N 


CIBA =o INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York City Sou. Offices 519 E Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Greenville. 8S. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490. At- 
lanta,. Ga.: Luther Enowles, Hotel Charlotte. Char- 
lotte, N 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, .. 


17 Battery 


302 E 


1200 S. Mint St., Char- 


cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.-: 
Alexander, 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C., Walter PF. Woodward, Mer. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. 
Greenville, 8. C. Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta, Oa. 

DRAKE CORPORATION. Norfolk. Va 

DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: E. N. Darrin. Vice- Pres. : Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, Ss. ©C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 

DRAPER, EE. &., 1516 EB. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R. 
A. Wilhelm. Charlotte Office. 

DU PONT RAYON CO... 2 Park Ave.. 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., 
Richmond, Va.. 


New York 
A. Kuns- 
W. Shackelford, Mgr 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Be 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.; 
Dist. Sales Mer.. 609 Provident Bldg., 
Tenn 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. First St.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
Chariotte. N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman. L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: 

Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Millis Ave., Greenville. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 Spring St.. Concord, N C.; W. 
Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga A 
. Augusta. Ga.: Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. WN. Y. 

a: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 

Mills, Pelham, 8. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 

Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 

ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor. Mich. Sou. 

Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
anta a. 


EMMONS 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F 
Charlotte, N. C. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain. 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse. Bona Allen Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C. 
A. Letz, Atlanta Office: 5S. D. Berg, 207 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N C.: W. 8S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
liams St., Dallas. Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, P. O. 
Box 1687. Houston. Tex. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 
Rep.: E. 


Pranklin 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. A. Cordin, phils. 
delphia office. 


FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: J. B. Ford Sales C o., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1405 
Whitney Bidg.. New Orleans. La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Pranklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.. 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1201 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.., Schenectady, Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga... E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston. W. Va... W. L. 
Alston, Mger.; Charlotte, N. C., P. Coles, Mgr.:; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mgr.: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Megrs.: Oklahoma 
. FP. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. 
Sou. Sales Offices Birmingham, Ala... R. T. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., M. O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth. Tex.. A. i. Keen, Mer.: 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Oox Mer.: Louisville, Ky. 

. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn... Go. ©. Me- 
farlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, la., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio. Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mer. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. W. F. Kaston. 
Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Sprin 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercia 
Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO.,: Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, “Ss 
C.; Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia. N.  €. Belton Cc. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

HALTON'S SONS, THOS... “‘C”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 

Box 1261, Charlotte. N. C. 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: ae ge Bidg.. Winston- 


Co., Lawrence, 
. Bahan, P. O. Box 5681, 


and 
Dennis J. Dunn, P. 


Salem. N. ©., T. Holt 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin, 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Pred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office: Pred Dickson, P. O. 
Box 125, Rockingham. Co. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co... P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. H. Small and 

Barker, 608 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Atlante. Ga.; Jas. A. Brittain, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattan 
Tenn.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville 
5. C.; H. J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. ©. Box 
663, Greensboro, N. C.: A. ¥. Guitar, P. O. Box 
949, New Orleans. La 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou Reps.: Ee. M. 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 8t., 
Washington, D. C.;: Guy L Melchor, Atlanta 
Office 


HYATT BEARING Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: H. Wooley, Jr., 601 E. Morehead 
st... Charlotte. Cc. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 328 Broadway, 
York City. Sou. Reps. : Cc. Burney, 5631 wiltis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


RAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char. 
lotte, N. ©C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 


REEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses 
Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C.. Burlington. N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Tiler, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO... Lavonia, Ga. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO.. Johneon 
City, N. ¥. Sou. Office: 518 Johnston Bidg., L. E. 
Wooten, V.-Pres. 

LEWIS, JOHN D.,. Providence. R. I. 
Chas. H. Stone. 822 W. Morehead 8t.. 
N. C. (Warehouse). 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5. C.. R. BE. Barnwell, V. P. 


MARSTON C©CO,., JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave.. New City. Sou. Plant, Saltville. Va... E. 
A. Hults, -Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg.. Chartothe N. C., Pred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. ; 
Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staples, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis. Tenn.; V. M. Coates. 807 
Lake Park. Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Box 895. Atlanta. Ga 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou “—. & Ware- 
house: 201 W Pirst St.. Charlotte. N. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. 7. 'L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.; H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.., Greensboro, 

E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville. 
N. C. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 257 W. Ex- 
change St... Providence, R. I. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 31 Ww First St., Charlotte, N. C., Roy 5S. 
Clemons, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: C. D. Taylor. Gaffney. 
5S. C.; L. E. Taylor, Charlotts Office; J. K. Moore, 
Gaffney. 5S. C.;: H. L. Lanier. Shawmut. Ala. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: N. Porbis St., 
Greensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt, Mgr.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg.. Greenville, C.. D. 8. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga. Tom Taylor, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT cCo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C.. New Orleans, La.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson: _Memphis, 
Tenn, R. H. Bailey: Greensboro. N. 
Canny; New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill: Richens 
Va., W. A. McBride: Augusta. Ga., E. Moline: 8t. 
Louis, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer.. H. J. Steeb. 
Cc. kL. Fischer: Dallas, Tex... W. B. Mix: Houston, 
Tex., G. C. Polley. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Bou. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C., B. H 
V.-Pres.. M. G. Townend, Sou. gg Sou. Reps. : 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers, Chariotte Office; J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps 


Sou. Rep.: 
Charlotte. 


THE, & Laurel St., 
W. Hollister, P. O. 
R. B. Moreland, P 


F. Stegall, Cra- 


Ww. 
merton, N. C.; BR. L. Burkhead. Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. O. 


| 
— 
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ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. HF. 
Turner, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atianta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5S. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Noland 
©o., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mgr 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP... C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, & C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, S. C.: G. H. Brown, 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N. Market St., Dal- 
las, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Bou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. 
Ga. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. O. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 5. C. 


K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 EF. 34th St... New 
York City. Sou. Offices: 598 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga., N. Miller, Dist. Mgr.: 1410 Jahnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 2102 Jackson Dallas, 
Tex... H. L. Gaddis, Dist. Mgr.. Sou. Rep M. H. 
Courtenay, L. H. Bailey, G. F ‘atlanta 
Office: R. W. Franklin, Charlotte Office: D. R. 
Crull. Paul H. Sisk. G. W. George, Dallas Office. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Br oadway, New York 
City. Sou.. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead 
St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Burkhart-& ch ier Chemica! 
Co.., 1202 Chestnut St Chattanooga, Tenn.: Wood- 
ward Wight Co., 451 Howa! ‘d Ave... New Orleans. 
La 


BONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Harteville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. Wm. H. Monty. Maer. 


STAFFORD CO., THE, Readville, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 5.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga.. C. Jones, Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave.. Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Seu. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN. HALL & OO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Previdence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1200 8S. Mint St., 
Charlotte, MN. 

TUBIZE CHATILLON CORP., 2 Park Ave... New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: E. D. Bryan, 614 E. Wash- 
ington St., Greenville, S. C.: J. R. Morton, P. O. 
Box 1030. Greensboro. N. C.: W. B. Purse, Provi- 
dent Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., $5 South &t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga Sou. Reps 
Prederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Of. 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office 

U §& BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
alas ge S. ©.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 

K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bide. Charlotte. N. C.: D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536, High Point, N. ©C.: E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108. Atlanta, Ga.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, 
Greenville. 8S. C.: J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 

U. § RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. FP. Vaughan, 
Box 792. Greenville, S. C.: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 

C.: Gastonia ‘Mu Supply Co,, Gastonia, N. C.;: 
Carolina Mill Supply Co.., Greenville, C.: Sulll- 
yan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. ©.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St. Louis, Mo. 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, 
and Leicester, Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, 
P. ©. Box 681, Charlotte. N. C. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. W. 
H. Porcher and R. I Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. omas, 
Charlotte cffice: I. D. Wingo and Cc. M. Powell, 
Atlanta off: 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING Whitins- 


ville, ——_ Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 23121 East 
5th 8 Charlotte, N. O. 
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WICK WIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO... 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City Sou Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford 8St.. Greenville. S. C 

WwoonD's SONS CO., T. B.. Chambersburg, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.. The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C 


March Cloth Production 
Slightly Higher 


The production of cotton cloth in 
American cotton mills during the 
month of March amounted to 575,- 
508,000 square yards, according to 
the estimate of The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, basing its calculation on the 
report of spindle hour activity re- 
leased by the Bureau of the Census 
of the Department of Commerce. 

This total compares with an esti- 
mated output of $02,242,000 in 
February, 1931, and 603,669,000 
square yards in March of last year. 

It is poimted out that there were 
twenty-six working days in March, 
compared with twenty-three and two- 
third days for February. 


Georgia Mills Affected 
By ew Power Rate 


Atlanta, Ga.—New uniform rates 
ordered put in force in the sections 
served by the Georgia Power Com- 
pany will affect textile mill through- 
out the State. 

The rates for industrial power 
service, including incidental lighting 
where the lighting demand does not 
exceed 10 per cent of the total de- 
mand, include a demand charge of 
$1.11 per kilowatt of maximum de- 
mand per month, plus an energy 
charge of from $1.44 to 66 cents per 
kilowatt hour. 

The new rates, which have been 
ordered by the Georgia Public Ser- 
vice Commission, represent a slight 
increase in the Atlanta territory and 
a slight decrease for other territories 
served by the Georgia Power Com- 


pany. 


Slight ee Held for S. C. 
Bill to Curb Night Work 


Greenville, S. C.—Hope that the 
South Carolina legislature would 
pass at this session the bill prohibit- 
ing employment of women and chil- 
dren in night operations of cotton 
mills appears to be rapidly fading. 

While all the authors of the bill 
declare that they have no intention of 
withdrawing the measure now pend- 
ing. there seems to be a strong belief 
among mill men of Greates. Green- 
ville that the mill will not become 
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law at this session. Many, however, 
predict that the measure will come 
back for consideration next year and 
that it will meet with greater success. 

Stern opposition in the Senate is 
one of the reasons given locally for 
the failure of the bill to become law 
up to the present date. This same 
opposition will also be largely re- 
sponsible, it is said, if the measure 
does not pass before the legislature 
ends its work for the year. 

The measure now pending in the 
legislature would, if passed, prohibit 
the employment of women and chil- 
dren at night in textile plants of the 
State. Since women, in particular, 
do certain phases of the work, the 
law would virtually abolish night 
work, many mill men believe. 


Durene Fashion Show 


Both knitted ond: woven fabrics 
were illustrated in the Durene Asso- 
ciation fashion promenade at the 
Philadelphia Knitting Arts Exposi- 
tion Tuesday afternoon at 2:30. 
Woven fabrics were included in this 
collection to indicate the increasing 
gamut of usage for durene yarns, and 
to indicate the versatility of this tex- 
tile. Heading the presentation was 
an underwear display on living 
models. The old fashion cotton 
union suit was followed by examples 
of new, dainty styling in the under- 
wear field, including one piece chem- 
ises, two piece, and the shirt and 
panty and brassiere ensembles repre- 
sented output of various mills in- 
cluding the Boston Mills, Inc., the 
Globe Knitting Works and Carl Gut- 
mann & Co. 

Outerwear fashions shown includ- 
ed sports—both active and spectator 

~aiternoon and street costumes, din- 
ner and evening gowns running the 
fabric range of plain and fancy 
meshes to sheer embroidered organ- 
dies, laces and nets. Manufacturers 
represented in the outerwear durene 
collection included Birke & Birke, 
Zoltan Rosenberg, Sam Steinberg & 
Co., Bert Schnurer, Inc., William 
Bloom & Co., J. A. Livingston, Inc., 
Storyk Bros., Nudelman & Conti, 
Mamie Conti Gowns, Inc., Anna 
Filippo, Nanty Frocks, Inc., Stein & 
Blaine, Inc., and Frank & Goldman. 

Outstanding fabrics from the fol- 
lowing fabric manufacturers were 
shown: Broadcloth Knitting Co., 
Richard Thompson, Jr. Division of 
William Iselin Co., I. A. Wyner & 
Co., Galey & Lord, Rossman Bros. & 
Messner, Inc., Albert H. Vandam 
Co., B. F. B. Lawson, J. & H. 


Lehman, Dutschler Trull & Justin. 
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Traveling Among the Mills 
Marion, N. C. 


Has Cotton MILts, KNITTING MILLs, Goop CHURCHEs, 
ScHOOLS, BALL TEAMS, LIBRARIES AND EXCELLENT 
MILL VILLAGES 


This is a busy little mountain town, full of interesting 
people—neat mill villages, modernly equipped with wa- 
ter, sewerage and baths, and health far above the aver- 
age. 

At East Marion, the Marion Mfg. Co. has a fine Y. 
M. C. A., library, gymnasium, etc., with C. C. Whitaker 
in charge of athletics. A live baseball club has been 
organized, and challenges any team within 80 miles. C. 
C. Whitaker is team manager, assisted by ]. L. Duncan. 

There are no better officials and overseers to be found 
than those in the mills at Marion, and the employees are 
the ones who declare this truth most emphatically. 

At Marion Mfg. Co., A. F. Hunt is the superintend- 
ent; John M. Snoddy, overseer carding, with G. C. 
Stamey, second hand in day, and J. H. Biggerstaff at 
night. 

W. J. Rogers, overseer spinning; F. L. Sorrells, second 
hand; R. A. Moore, night spinner. 

F, D. Bradley is overseer weaving—-promoted from 
second hand at the death of the late T. M. Flack, former 
overseer; A. R. Flack is second hand, and H. D. Broom- 
field, night weaver. 

W. J. Tony, overseer cloth room—promoted when J. T. 
Laughlin, former overseer, resigned after around 20 
years service; Kermit Fender, second hand in cloth room. 

C. C. Whitaker, roll shop foreman; Belving Moore, 
helper; W. S. Jones, master mechanic; F. F. Smith, as- 
sistant. 

CLINCHFIELD MiLtits—A FINE SCHOOL 

Seldom have we seen a more modernly furnished school 
building, or more interesting decorations, than in the 16 
class rooms. There are 13 teachers, 425 pupils, a library 
containing 1,400 fine books, a splendid museum, big au- 
ditorium, a splendid stage and a new Stieff piano. 

Miss Ruth Green has been principal for nine years; 
Miss Hilda Baldwin has charge of Domestic Science, and 
Miss Elizabeth Wylie, daughter of R. O. Wylie (overseer 
weaving), is one of the teachers. It’s her first year, and 
she’s making a wonderful rceord, says Miss Green. 

Twenty pupils, underweight, are furnished milk daily, 
through the generosity of Mr. W. L. Morris, secretary of 
Clinchfield Mills. 

The two Clinchfield Mills, No. 1 and No. 2, are ex- 
ceptionally clean and the toilets are wonderfully nice and 
sanitary. 

Boyce Sprinkle has been overseer carding ever since 
we have known about Clinchfield Mills and he is always 
so courteous and friendly and has such fine second hands 
that we like to visit his department. He has both card 
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rooms. In No. 1, G. C. Sprinkle is day second hand, and 
F. R. Berry, night second hand. In No. 2, O. C. Cope- 
land is day second hand, and J. M. Buckner, night sec- 
ond hand, 

J. F. Miller is overseer spinning, both mills; J. L. 
Arwood is day second hand in No, 1, and F. R. Parris, 
night second hand; V. E. Price is day second hand in 
No. 2, and R. L. Loudermilk, night second hand. These 
young second hands are live wires, too. 


R. O. Wylie is overseer weaving, both mills. In No. 1, 
W. R. Loudermilk is day second hand, and W. L. Lind- 
say, day second hand; in No. 2, H. Y. Atkins is day 
second hand and J. S. McDaniel, second hand. (Anoth- 
er fine bunch.) 


In slasher rooms, W. R. Wyatt is day foreman, No. 1, 
with George Wilson, night foreman; B. J. Melton, day 
slasher, No. 2, and Stokes Proctor, night slasher. 

Jas. B. Laughlin;oVerseer both cloth rooms; W. J. 
Sparks, day second hand in No. 1; L. E. Martin, day 
second hand in No. 2, and J. H. Petty, night second. 

C. W. Wilson, master mechanic, both mills; A. U. 
Wall, day second hand in No. 1, and C. W. Green, at 
night; Herman Wilson, day second hand in No. 1 shop, 
and Enoch Brooks, night second hand. 


It is impossible to express in words our appreciation 
for considerate and interested assistance given us by the 
overseers in our work. We are deeply indebted to Messrs. 
Jas. B. Laughlin, J. H. Petty, W. L. Lindsay and to Su- 
perintendent T. H. Henderson for services rendered. 

Cross Cotton Mitts—An IpEAL CoMMUNITY 

There are few men more loved than Mr. Eugene Cross, 
the president and treasurer, and there’s a reason. He is 
deeply and sincerely interested in each and every em- 
ployee, and in the two village churches which have the 
best of Sunday school attendance. The people here are 
exceptionally fine, and no prettier girls can be found 
anywhere. 

Mr. Cross takes great pride in the girls and has prox 
vided them with a well furnished beauty shop, and need- 
less to say they take advantage of it. 

The mill is as neat and clean as can be and the over- 
seers are to be congratulated on the splendid running 
work. Everybody keeps smiling, and it’s a joy to visit 
this pretty place. 

Fred Williams is superintendent and does not need to 
read “Laugh and Grow Fat”——for he’s large enough! 

L. K. Payne is overseer the card room, and L. L. 
Oliver, overseer spinning. 


Marion, N. C.—Clinchfield Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Hope you arrived home safely. You don’t know how 
glad we were to see you, and we truly hope. you will 
come again soon. 

The revival meeting at the Baptist church came to a 
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close Wednesday night with a total of thirty-five profes- 
sions and quite a number were reconsecrated. The pas- 
tor, Rev. O. L. McGinnis, was assisted by Dr. C. J. 
Black, of Bessemer City. He is a great preacher and a 
man of winning personality. 

A revival meeting is now in progress at the Methodist 
church. The pastor, Rev. J. H. Strickland, is being as- 
sisted by Rev. “Bob” Self, of Asheville. Much interest 
is being manifested and we are looking for a great re- 
vival. 


Goldville, S. C.—Joanna Baseball Gets 
Started 


The Joanna baseball team started the season with a 
bang, after trailing most of the game from behind to win 
10-5. Sweatt and Abrams led at the bat for Jonna. 
Abrams placed a homer, it was a corker. Galloway and 
Girk did some neat fielding. Bauknight was invincible 
on the mound. Granny should have a good year this 
year. 

Folks, the team plays Watts Mill here next Saturday. 
Everyone come out and give the team a big hand. The 
more support they get the better they will be. We have 
a good team this year composed of boys here. Baseball 
at Goldville is for the boys at Goldville and if the boys 
aren't fast enough for the League they are in—well, too 
bad but we want baseball for our boys. They need your 
good wishes. 

Last year the team had some trouble making ends 
meet. Nobody would pay to see games. Don’t you 
think it is your duty to pay to see every game, even if 
there isn't a fence around the field? The place where 
the field is located is too beautiful to hide it with a 
fence. Baseball is cheap entertainment, only a quarter 
for more than two hours of real pleasure, but some refuse 
to pay this. 

There has been a plan worked out by the board of 
directors, of which Mr. Moorhead is chairman, by which 
tickets will be sold one day of every week that the team 
plays at home, in every department of the mill. If you 
haven't the money to pay them, it will be taken out of 
your pay the following week. This is a good plan, it 
makes it easier to pay and it will help the team a lot. 

Come out and help the team win the first half. Your 
support is needed. We have a good start. We are on 
top, let’s stay there. 


Uniontown, Ala. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Wish you could come spend a while with us this sum- 
mer. I’m sure we would do all we could to make your 
visit a pleasure. 

Mrs. Ray Phar and daughter, mary Ellen of Mc- 
Allen, Texas, are visting Mrs. Phar’s mother, Mrs. M. E. 
Nance. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Inglett have moved to Marion, Ala. 

Mr. T. Saltonstall, of Texas, is visiting his brother, 
D. C. Saltonstall. 

Merrs. G. W. Miller and J. H. Osmer motored to 
Marion, to attend a W. M. U. meeting. 

Mr. Theo Pibbil has organized a Jr. Bible Class of 
boys. He had 14 present Sunday morning. 

We have quiet a few new babies in our community: — 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Redeil, a boy; Mr. and Mrs. Clay- 
ton Overstreet, a boy; Mr. and Mrs. Pirk Frith, a boy; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Williams, a boy. 
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Mrs. Gibbs of Atlanta, Ga., spent several days with her 
daughter, Mrs. Guthrey Funderburk, the past week. 

Rev. Little john, pastor of the Baptist church, preach- 
ed to a large crowd Sunday. 

Mrs. G. Funderburk is improving after being confined 
to her room for several days. 

The Men’s Bible Class was entertained by Mrs. Mason 
Paschal of Birmingham. There were 58 present and all 
welcomed Mrs. Paschal back again, as she was once their 
teacher. 

Mrs. Waylon Herring is doing nicely after a weeks ill- 
ness. 

The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Guthrey Funder- 
burk sympathize with them in the loss of their infant 
son—born April 6, died April 7. 

Mr. S. W. Guthrie is planning a fishing trip for the 
next week; we hope he has lots of luck. 

Just Me. 


When Is a Life Wasted? 


By AUNT BECKY 

“A wasted life,’ a man remarked as he looked upon 
the helpless figure in a narrow white hospital bed, breath- 
ing his last. “He’s always made money, but never saved 
it, and now here he is at the end of the way and on chari- 
ty.” 

“A wasted life?” We wonder. We had seen him pack 
baskets of food to be slipped to the porches of widows 
and orphans. We had seen him give his last dime to a 
blind beggar. Once, when fortune in the way of oil 
had smiled upon him, he loaned twelve hundred dollars 
to a friend to start a sheep ranch. This friend had an 
invalid wife and several small children. When the sheep 
died in an epidemic, and the wife had to have an opera- 
tion, this “‘wastrel’’ tore up the twelve hundred dollar 
note against his friend, and let the winds scatter the 
pieces, smiled and said: 

“Anyhow, Joe, you won’t have that to worry about!” 

Poor in this world’s good, perhaps, but rich is sym- 
pathy and love for his fellowman. A wasted life? Who 
knows how the great Master will judge? 

And little children loved and trusted him always. We 
have seen them clinging to his fingers and coat tail, each 
trying to get next to him, as he steered them to an ice 
cream parlor, his eyes dancing as the tots ate up a day’s 
wages. 

And dogs loved him too; the most ferocious and un- 
friendly would nuzzle his hand caressingly. 

And now he was dying—breathing his life away as 
peacefully as an infant in its mother’s arms,—a smile 
wreathing his lips. 

The end of earthly things had come. He was going 
out of the world as he came in—taking nothing with him 
of worldly goods, but leaving a sweet assurance that it 
was well with his soul,—and that death held no sting. 

Many pass out, having piled up great riches through 
selfish greed, and leave no bright testimony behind to 
comfort their bereaved ones. There must always be a 
doubt of the soul’s safe anchor in the Port of Heaven. 

Then. when is a life wasted? When is a life a suc- 
cess? What constitutes “treasures in heaven?” 


Don’t be afraid to soil your hands, 
Don’t wear a lazy frown; 

You can’t make footprints on the sands 
Of time by sitting down. 
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MASTER MECHANIC—Open for position 
Wanted To Trade Technical graduate Long experience 
Fourteen Banner Diagonal Golf Ma- mill construction, repairs and operation 
chines about one year old for “H H’"’ Neterences. Address M. M., care South- 
Half Hose Reverse Pilate Fancy 200 ern Textile Bulletin 


Needle 3%” Cylinder Machines Box 


| | THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 


YOUNG MA mplet 
th xtil course t less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
son College in June wants job with good regarding greatly reduced fares 
mill where there is a chance to work for short trips. 
hi lf up i mill busi Not 


afraid of work. Address “Student,” care | SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Classified Rates 
Effective April 23, 1931 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set. Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


per inch, one insertion. 


INTING 


RULED FORMS 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President | 
| 18 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Hosiery Out for March 


Washington.—Knit hosiery pro- 
duction in March totaled 2,359,948 
dozen pairs, against 2,240,123 dozen 
pairs in February, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the United States 
(ensus Bureau on the basis of re- 
turns from 179 manufacturers. 

Orders booked during the month 
called for 2,664,365 dozen pairs, 
against 2,320,497 dozen pairs in 
February; cancellations were 53,863 
dozen pairs against 75,174 dozen 
pairs, and net shipments were 2,689,- 
658 dozen pairs, against 2,344,884 
dozen pairs. Unfilled orders at the 
end of the month called for 1,911,368 
dozen pairs, against 1,990,524 dozen 
pairs at the close of February, and 
stocks on hand, finished and in the 
gray, were 4,969,536 dozen pairs 
against 5,289,214 dozen pairs. 

March hosiery production, the re- 
port continued, included 12,911 doz- 
en pairs of men’s. full-fashioned, 
against 11,027 dozen pairs in Febru- 
ary; 659,674 dozen pairs of men’s 
seamless, against 681,454 dozen 
pairs ; 950,812 dozen pairs of 
women’s full-fashioned, against 839,- 
438 dozen pairs; 250,648 dozen pairs 
of women’s seamless, against 234,801 
dozen pairs; 363,157 dozen pairs of 
children’s, against 399,903 dozen 
pair; 80,071 dozen pairs of infants’, 
against 68,898 dozen pairs, and 6,- 
675 dozen pairs of athletic, against 
4.602 dozen pairs. 


Sees 1931 Crop Off 15% 


Greenville, S. C.—A decrease of 
about 15 per cent in the cotton crop 
of America in 1931 ts considered 
likely by W. S. Griffin, cotton dealer 
of this city. 

Mr. Griffin believes that the acre- 
age over the South will be reduced 
something like 10 per cent, while the 
fertilizer consumption probably will 
be off about 30 per cent. 

“Under normal weather conditions, 
that would mean a reduction in the 
nation’s cotton crop about 15 per 
cent,” Mr. Griffin said. He empha- 
sized the fact, however, that this esti- 
mate was based on average weather 
conditions, and that too much rain, 
or too little, might affect the yield 
considerably. 

“If the nation’s crop is off 15 per 
cent the present price is very reason- 
able,’ Mr. Griffin continued, “and 


| indicates the possibility of higher 
| cotton this fall.” 
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wire fillet 


Charlotte Special Card Clothing 


This clothing should receive your care- 
ful consideration and be given 


Price the same as ordinary 
ing 


The Charlotte Special Cylinder Fillet differs from other 
clothing in that it combines the best features of the older 
types of clothing with the stripless feature of the straight 


our 


a trial Write us for names of mills who are 
card cloth- 


using this clothing. 


Charlotte Manufecturi ing Co. 


Phones: 5125—-5126 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
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Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Sizing Compeunds Our Products 
Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble Oils 


For weighting and finish- 


ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
Asace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 
Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 


Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 


THEY ELIMINATE 
THE JOB THAT 
NOBODY WANTS 


Vogel Number Ten-A Seat- 
Action Closet Combination 


LOSETS in plants and factories should be 
completely gone over every night, and it’s a 
job nobody wants. 
Here’s the solution: 
Install Vogel Number Ten-A Closets, furnished 
with hard rubber or composition seats. Then just 
turn live steam on them as often as you wish. You 
can’t hurt them and it keeps them bright and new- 
looking. 
Catalog sent promptly upon request. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
peg Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


INSTALLED #Y PLUMBERS EVERYWHERE 


} 
| 
\ 
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... but maybe you try to size rayon by 


egually old-fashioned methods 


This car had all the belles and beaux gasping in its da\ 
but it’s only a relic now It cannot compete with modern 


CATS 1n anv 


There are mills, running rayon warps, that are trying with 
old-fashioned methods to compete against plants equipped 
with up-to-date Johnson Rayon Warp Sizer Is it any 
wonder that many of these mills have gone “into the red” 


or out of busimess? 


If you are sizing rayon warps on any equipment other than 


Johnson Warp Sizers, a machine made by speciahsts and 


more widelv used than all other ravon sizers in the world 


ombined, it will pay you to write us tor turther details 


The Johnson Warp Sizer may be had with either or 
linder Both machines are exactly alike. except that one 
has almost 100% more drying surtace than the other 


Charles B. Johnson 


10 Ramapo Avenue, Paterson, N. J. pee - 


HIGH Winding Costs 


Lower 


Your Profits 


The variation of a tew cents a pound in your 
winding costs may make a real difference in 
your profits. Several cents saved may give 
you a real advantage over competition. A like 
amount wasted may put you at a decided 
disadvantage. 


Sipp-Eastwood Winders help you cut your 
costs to minimum. Their oil-less bearings are 
noted for steady operation. Spindles always 
run true without chattering and jumping. 
Bobbins build up more evenly—faster. 


Sipp-Eastwood Winders are more rigid than 
other makes. This rigidity eliminates vibra- 
tion. 

In short, Sipp-Eastwoods give you steady, 
speedy, economical winding. .. lower your 
winding costs and increase your profits. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 
CORPORATION 


KEEN & SUMMER STS., PATERSON, N. J. 
Representatives: 
SOUTH 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
NEW ENGLAND 
Joseph Barnes, New Bedford, Mass. 
ENGLAND 
Textile Acessories, Ltd., Manchester 
Winders, Warpers, Re-beamers, Ouillers 
Folding Machines, Edge Warpers 


OILLESS BEARING 
WINDERS 
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